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A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


By R. Dawson HAL 


USPICIOUSLY indeed does the New 
Year open with everyone working. 
For the immediate present at least 
(how long it will continue no one knows) 
we are enjoying a period that is free 

from strikes that are the normal ills of pros- 

perous times. If we can only work steadily with- 
out domestic strife, the year 1920 will fulfill the 
most cheerful of our anticipations. This is said 

_ with full knowledge that the worst strike period 

this country has ever witnessed is barely over and 

that a similar or worse period portends. 

Perhaps none too often do we wish one an- 
other Happy and Prosperous New Years but cer- 
tainly too little do we strive to make those good 
wishes come true. The war ended, everybody 
had visions of peculiarly prosperous times. 
They would: not have been dangerous dreams or 
unfilled prophecies had we all set ourselves 
strenuously to seek their accomplishment by 
steady unremitting toil. 

But first of all we waited till everybody was 
convinced that the high wages and high prices had 
come to stay, and then we waited again till cer- 
tain others had become certain that the high war 
wages were not to be followed by even higher 
peace wages. 

Both parties the wage reductionists and the 
wage incretionists—pardon the word— are now 
alike satisfied, let us hope, that the war wages had 
come to stay but not to grow and that upward ad- 
justments, if any, must be few. The lesson is 
learned, let us return to our work, happy that the 
strife did not succeed in killing off the prosperity 
that is ours. 

Unfortunately luxury is getting to be almost 
our biggest industry. We occupy the place that 
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France used to hold, but while France traded in . 
luxuries with the whole world, we largely serve 
with such frivolous things only ourselves. If our 
prosperity is to travel along on an even keel we 
must place it boldly on the progress of the staple, 
basal and essential industries, not on the parasitic 
trades which do not feed the bird but merely 
feather the nest. 


It must be our great task to put the railroad 
industry and the street-car service on their feet, 
for without these even the luxury trades must suf- 
fer. In fact the success of the luxury trades will 
be their own undoing. Only in real material de- 
velopment can a people grow and prosper in such 
a degree as to make luxuries possible. 

When the work and genius of a whole people 
goes into making ‘‘joy wagons’’, moving pic- 
tures, cigars and elegant wearing apparel, then 
that people soon falls into decay. The plough- 
man, the miner, the common laborer, the railroad 
man, the seaman and the worker in metals typify 
the forms of industry which make for national 
prosperity. 

The workers in these trades, whether capita- 
lists or laboring men must not by combination 
hold up their fellow countrymen, but neither must 


‘they be subjected to restraints from which other 


capitalists and other laboring men are relieved. 
They must not by general strikes and general 
lockouts hold up the public, nor must the public 
by special repressive legislation hold up them. 

In 1920 may we have maximum production 
and may real productive industry come once more 
into its own. Conditions will never become sound 
until the public serves best those who by catering 
to its real needs serve the public most. 
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INSTALLATION OF FIVE ELMORE JIGGING MACHINES IN PLANT OF CAREON HILL COAL CO., CARBONADO, WASH. 
EACH JIG HAS TWO COMPARTMENTS FOR HANDLING FINE COKING COAL 


Modern Practice in Coal Washing® 


By Horatio C. Rayt 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 





— 
Coal washing is undertaken in order to reduce the amount of 
impurities contained in the coal. Larger sizes of coal can best 
be treated in jigs while the smaller sizes can be handled more 
efficiently on concentrating tables. Sludge sedimentation and 
water clarification may also be effected by means of suitable 
apparatus. ’ 
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I T is not the intent of this paper to give a treatise upon 








the subject of coal washing, since this has been well 

covered in a recent series of articles by Ernest Pro- 
chaska in Coal Age. Rather this paper shall deal with 
some of the recent changes in the art and some of the 
problems introduced or intensified by these changes. 

Since coal washing is for the purpose of removing dele- 
terious substances, let us consider first, what are the im- 
purities with which we have to deal. Impurities in coal 
may be grouped into two general classes:—Chemical and 
mechanical. Chemical impurities are those that are so 
intimately mixed with the coal that they form a part of 
its composition; they include the ash coming: from the 
organic matter from which the coal was formed, all or 
nearly all the phosphorus, and that part.of the sulphur com- 
ing from the same source as the ash.. It is obviously im- 
possible to separate this class of impurities by mechanical 
means. : 

Mechanical impurities are those that form a more or less 
intimate méchanical mixture with the coal, but do not enter 
into its composition. These are slate, bone, pyrite, and oc- 
casionally calcite and gypsum. Intimacy of the admixture 
is the most important factor in considéring the possibility 
of commercial washing. ; 





*Paper delivered before the Coal Mining Institute of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., Dec. 4, 1919. 
' Professor of Ore Dressing, School of Mines, University of Pittsburgh. 


Slate is usually interbedded with the coal, and ordinarily 
is freed from it by a minimum of crushing, hence it offers, 
as a rule, little interference to separation. 

Bone, or “‘bony coal’’, consists of a mixture of coal and 
slate so interstratified that the two cannot be separated. 
This material varies widely in its carbon content, so that 
at times small amounts may be left in the coal without a 
serious increase to. the ash content. Since its specific 
gravity usually differs but little from that of coal, its sepa- 
ration ordinarily offers great difficulties. 

Pyrite, which is the chief source of the sulphur in coal, 
and often, the source of much ash as well, may occur in 
several forms:—(1) In rounded, or lenticular masses, in 
which condition it is easily separated from the coal by 
crushing and washing, its specific gravity being relatively 
high (about 5). (2) Thinly interleaved with the coal. 
In this occurance, separation is difficult and requires finer 
crushing and more careful preparation before the final 
washing. When gypsum, or calcite, are present, they 
usually occur in this same manner. (3) As little discs, 
like fish scales. These scales are usually so buoyant that 
they accompany the coal in washing, and may complicate 
considerably the problem of water recovery. 

There is still another source of impurity, which is not 
often given the attention that it deserves. It is from 
pieces of either the underlying or overlying strata, or both. 
This can be controlled to some extent by mining but in 
many cases forms a considerable part of the impurities, 
especially in those cases where the bottom is rough, or 
where there is an overlying layer of brittle material. For- 
tunately this material is often of a character to make ita 
removal by washing comparatively simple. 

Until recently, it might be said that there were two chief 
reasons for washing coal: (1) In years past much coal 
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was sent to the waste dumps as being too fine for the 
market. Ways were found in which this coal could be 
utilized, and as it was mixed with a large percentage of 
impurities, washing was resorted to. (2) Coal used for 


_eoking must be washed in order that the sulphur may be 


lowered in percentage below that which would cause trouble 
in metallurgical operations. Some coking coals are 
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naturally sufficiently free from sulphur to meet this re- 
quirement but many are not. 

The first of these reasons applies specifically to the 
anthracite coal industry, where washing for years has been 
the rule rather than the exception. The demand for small 
sizes of anthracite, fostered largely by the coal producers, 
has become so great that the unsightly ‘‘culm banks” of 
former years are almost gone, and the current production 
of this material is washed instead of being piled as be- 
fore. The bituminous industry does not have this material, 
for its waste piles in many eases have been and are burn- 
ing. Furthermore the rejected coal is mixed with so much 
rock and slate, as to make commercial washing improb- 
able, if not impossible, for many years to come. 

The second reason has become more vital every year. 
Altough American coals, such as those of the Connellsville 
region, that can be made into good metallurgical coke with- 
out washing, are not near exhaustion,. they have reached 
or about reached, the peak of their production. On the 
other hand, the demand for coke low enough in sulphur 
and ash to be used in metallurgical operations has grown 
enormously, so that it can no longer be supplied by those 
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Under those market conditions where the supply appears to 
exceed the demand, as it frequently does in the bituminous 
coal industry, the possibilities of a superior coal ought to 
be worth consideration. 

Another factor, which at present is of some importancé, 
especially in the western fields, but which promises to be- 
come more and more important, even in the eastern regions, 
as time goes on, and the production from beds already 
opened declines, is the marketing of inferior high-ash and 
high-sulphur content coals. As already pointed out, since 
the consumer is not likely to accept a reduction in stand- 
ards, improved washing must result. 

Still another factor, which was brought about by the 
exigencies of the war, is the production of pyrite suitable 
for burning in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Under 
the proper combination of circumstances this might be 
equally successful in peace times, even in competition with 
cheap sulphur and pyrite. If I am not incorrectly in- 
formed, there are still operating successfully several plants 
producing this material. The pyrite produced from coal 
is usually of a chemical character especially desirable (be- 
cause of the absence of certain deleterious impurities, such 
as arsenic) in the production of acid. 

Summing up, some of the principal advantages following 
the washing of coal are:— — 

1. The removal of objectionable sulphur, which is im- 
portant from even a physical standpoint, since fires from 
spontaneous combustion in coal bins and piles are conceded 
to be largely due to the heat generated in coal containing 
a considerable amount of sulphur; 2. The increase in heat- 
ing value of coal; 3. An increase in boiler efficiency; 4. A 
reduction in the amount of combustible matter lost in the 
ash; 5. A décrease in transportation difficulties; 6. Wash- 
ing renders marketable the product from low grade coal, 


fields. This has led to the use of inferior coals, whicn de- | 4 


manded washing before coking. The demand is likely to 
become still more urgent as the production of these fields 
decline, and it may become a problem before this decline 
becomes great, because metallurgy is seeking betterment in 
this matter of fuel, rather than the maintenance of present 
standards. I would predict therefore that the rapidly in- 
creasing use.of by-product coke ovens will render this sub- 
ject of washing increasingly vital in the near future. 

In recent years, several other factors have tended to 
bring this subject to the attention of the coal producers. 
One of these is the education of the industrial, and even 
the domestic user, of coal and coke. Where formerly any 
kind of coal was accepted, which passed the casual inspec- 
tion of the eye, and in many cases not even that, it must 
now pass the test of the chemical analysis, as well as the 
boiler trial. Even some of the better coals have difficulty 
in passing these tests, and their producers are compelled to 
accept lower prices on account of inability of their product 
to meet certain specifications, or such a product has at least 
been restricted to or from some particular market. This 
has necessitated in many cases installations of washing 
plants. - ; 

Another of these factors is the possibility of producing a 
superior product for which the market will pay an increase 
in price, not only sufficient to defray the extra expense of 
washing, but enough to yield a profit on the washing iiself. 





DEWATERING ELEVATORS AT MIDDLEFORK WASHERY, 
BENTON, IuL. 


or screenjngs, heretofore wasted; 7. It renders possible an 
increase in the use of pulverized coal, thereby increasing 
markets; 8. Washing makes probable increased prices and 


' profits. 


Until within the last few years, coal washing has been 
carried on py means of trough washers, ascending current . 
washers (such as the Robinson), jigs, and in a few cases 
the Campbell table. Trough washers and ascending-cur- 
rent washers will not be considered here. The: ascending- 
current washers, however, should be given credit for first 
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awakening interest on a large scale in the subject of coal 
washing. The Campbell table, which is the: forerunner of 
modern metheds; is: given no further mention here, because 
of certain inherent mechanical defects and low capacity. 

It is well at this point to consider the principle underly- 
ing coal washing. The action of every coal washing ap- 
paratus, or machine, depends upon the difference in the ve- 
locities with which identically shaped particles of various 
specific gravities settle in water. That is, if pieces of coal, 
slate and pyrites of approximately the same shape are 
dropped into water, the pyrites;. having the greatest specific 
gravity, fall most rapidly; then the slate Sp. G.; and finally 
‘the coal follows. 

It will be readily seen that size and shape are bound to 
exert an influence upon this settling power. There can 
easily be conceived those conditions (which actually occur 
in practice) where pieces of pyrite, slate and coal of equal 
settling powers, although of different specific gravity, size 
and shape, will be found together. The obvious solution of 
this is to so limit the difference in sizes, that settling power 
comes to depend mostly upon specific gravity. The effect 
of difference in size must -be kept in mind in the considera- 
tion of this problem of coal washing. 


IMPURITIES MUST BE SEPARATED 


In order to separate the coal and the impurities it is 
necessary that they be detached from one another. This is 
done by crushing, and the proper selection of a crusher is 
important. In general, toothed or corrugated rolls for 
coarse crushing, and hammer crushers for fine crushing are 
used. It will be readily appreciated that finer crushing 
will be necessary to free the coal in some conditions, than 
is necessary in others. 

Jigs have been and still are the machines most used in 
the washing of coal. In the jigging of coal there are two 
practices: (1) The raw coal is washed; and (2) the coal is 
sized then washed.. In the former practice, the coal is sent 
directly from the bins, usually after crushing, to the jig, 
and the feed will vary in size from that of the largest 
treated to the finest of dust. It is cbvious, keeping in mind 
the principle underlying coal washing, that an efficient 
treatment of these different sizes is impossible... What 
actually occurs is that the finer material is washed away 
with the coal regardless of its character. If this is high in 
impurities it must be separated from the coal later by 
screening. In the latter practice, the coal is divided into 
two or more sizes by means of screens, the larger sizes be- 
ing treated on coarse-coal jigs and the smaller sizes on fine- 
coal jigs. ’ 

Fine-coal jigs have been in use for a long time for treat- 
ing the small sizes, but they are not particularly well suited 
to this work, both on account of the character of work done 
and certain inherent defects. One of these is that an arti- 
ficial bed must be maintained upon the screen, made up of 
material larger than that treated, since the screen open- 
ings must be of sufficient size to allow the free passage of 
the water currents. Of recent years there has been a grow- 
ing realization among operators, especially those producing 
coal for the making of metallurgical coke, of the necessity 
_ for a machine that would be more economical and efficient 

in the washing of the smaller, or finer sizes of coal, say, 
that which passes through a % in. perforation down to the 
finest dust. To ascertain the best method of doing this 
much experimentation has been carried on with various 
types of concentrating tables. 

The table concentration of ores. has been carried on suc- 
eessfully for a number of years. When tables were first in- 
troduced (about 14 years ago) they revolutionized the con- 
centration of ores, replacing many of the fine jigs then in 
use. They seem destined to do the same in coal washing. 
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The difference between the -washing .of coal: by the table 
method and the table concentration, of ores, is, that in the 
former, the pure coal, being of lower specific gravity than 
the refuse, is removed along what is ordinarily known in 
the treatment of ores as the “tailing discharge edge’’, while 
the refuse is taken off over the end of the table where the 
valuable constituents of the ore are‘ordinarily removed. In 
other words, coal washing is the exact reverse of ore con- 
centration. 

Many types of tables have been. used in the concentra- 
tion of ores, but so far only two have been successfully 
adapted to coal washing, the Deister and the Wilfley. 
These various types of tables differ but slightly, in main, 
and not at all in principle. The chief difference is the ar- 
rangement of the riffles and the mechanism for giving the 
table its motion. The tables as adapted to coal washing 
are but little different from the ore type, the usual change 
being a slight enlargement, both as to length and width, 
and a consequent strengthening of the construction. The 
two types mentioned differ only slightly so that a descrip- 
tion of one will be sufficient. 


DETAILS %F THE DEISTER TABLE 


The’ Deister table as used in coal washing consists es- 
sentially of a linoleum-covered’ plane surface, or deck, ap- 
proximately the shape of a parallelogram, about 8 ft. wide 
by 17 ft. long (the Wilfley being about a foot narrower and 
shorter), transversely inclined, and reciprocated endwise by 
a head-motion mechanism. The deck is supported by 
means of toggles, or slides, on a tilting frame, which, al- 
lows the transverse inclination to be readily changed. The 
tilting frame is held firmly by a base built up of channels 
and steel plates. On the top are tacked wooden cleats, or 
riffles, which -taper vertically from the head-motion end, 
where they have a thickness of about % in., to a feather 
edge at the “refuse discharge end’’. The riffles terminate 
in a diagonal line: They are about % in. wide set about 
1% in. apart, although this varies somewhat according to 
the size of the material treated. The elements which in- 
fluence the particles upon the table are: the length of the 
stroke imparted by the head-motion; the side inclination of 
the deck; the quantity of feed and wash water; and occa- 
sionally the longitudinal slope. In many cases however no 
longitudinal inclination is given. 

In the table washing of coal, the operation is as follows: 
—The raw coal, previously mixed with about twice its 
weight of water, is delivered to the feed box in the upper 
corner at the head-motion end of the deck, and thence 
through a series of small holes onto the deck. Water dis- 
tributing boards are provided and attached to the same 
side of the deck as the feed box in order to obtain a nice 
adjustment in the distribution of water over the deck sur- 
face. The table is erected in a horizontal position and is 
practically level longitudinally, that is, along the line of its 
reciprocation. A slight side inclination at right angles to 
the line of reciprocation, and which is adjustable in order 
to meet changing conditions, permits the clean coal to be 
washed down over the long edge of the table into a trough, 
or launder, through which it flows to its ultimate destina- 
tion, while the action of the head-motion in reciprocating 
the deck at approximately 275 strokes per minute, with a 
-length of stroke of % in., drives the sulphur and refuse, 
which stratify next to the surface of the table deck in ac- 
‘cordance with their greater specific gravity, out and over 
the short edge, or refuse end, of the table, where it is 
caught in launders and conveyed to the réfuse dump. 
The wooden riffles on the surface of the deck aid in col- 
lecting and guiding the refuse to its proper point of dis- 
charge from the table, and also prevent the finer particles 
from washing over with the clean coal. 
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» The capacity of a coal washing table is variable, depend- 
ing on the ease of separation of the refuse from the clean 
coal, and also on the purpose for which the clean coal 
is to be used. For example, if the coal is intended for 
use under boilers, or in pulverized-coal plants, the require- 
ments, with reference to the reduction of ash will not ordi- 
narily be stringent, necessitating less careful washing with a 
correspondingly greater capacity per table; on the other 
hand, in the washing of coal for the making of metallurgi- 
cal coke, the prime requisite is the reduction of sulphur 
to the lowest possible limit, making necessary great care in 
‘operation of the tables with a corresponding reduction in 
capacity. The capacity of the Deister table ranges from 7 
to 10 tons per hour on bituminous coal. 
The maximum power requirements per table are about 
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1% h.p. 
gal. per ton of raw coal treated. 

Coal washing tables are usually fed from storage bins 
by means of some positive arrangement, such as a screw 
conveyor, which will insure a steady continuous flow of 
material, which is absolutely essential to good working as 
is the case with all washing machinery. With such an ar- 

' rangement, the table can be adjusted to a certain position 
and requires little attention, except to see that there are no 
chokeups of launders, water pipes, etc. In fact, one good 
tableman, who thoroughly understands the work should be 
able to operate 50 of these tables as readily as one. 

As will be readily understood there is bound to be in 
the product coming to the table certain particles, which 
will be composed of coal and slate, coal and bone, or coal 
pyrites. The reason for this is that the crushing has not 
detached the different materials one from another. The 
fineness of crushing is, of course, a matter to be decided 
entirely from the viewpoint of the profit balance sheet. The 
amount and character of the final material will depend 
upon the degree of admixture of coal and impurities in the 
raw feed. This material, which is neither coal nor refuse, 
obviously, however, will have to be finally placed with one 
or the other, or be divided between them, depending upon 
its character, amount, and the result desired from the 
washing. So it will be seen that there can be no sharp line 
of division between the products. This has given rise to 
the practice of removing this mixed material as a separate 
product, called middle product, or middlings. In ore dress- 
ing, this material is either stored awaiting more impreved 
methods of treatment, or in most modern cases, is recrushed 
and reconcentrated. In coal washing, the same practice, 
has been followed, even when using jigs. In this case the 
middlings from the coarse jigs are recrushed and treated on 
the fine jigs, the middlings from the fine jigs usually being 
rewashed without crushing and eventually getting into one 
or the other of the products. By the use of tables it has 
become possible to recrush and treat this material from 
fine jigs or from other tables working on coarser sizes. 
This, of course, results in a saving of coal and a reduction 
in the ash. Both of which are important factors. 


The amount of water needed is approximately 470° 
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On account of varying conditions, it is extremely difficult 
to get an idea of the cost of plant installations, but esti- 
mates have been made which run all the way from $3600 
for single table installations for the treatment of screenings 
and refuse from the balance of the washery, to $300,000 for 
a 60-table plant of concrete and steel construction. The 
per ton cost of operation, which includes interest on the 
investment and plant depreciation, has been estimated at 
from 10 to 12 cents per ton on a single table installation 
to as low as 3 to 5 cents per ton in a plant of 1000 tons 
daily capacity. , 

From a large number of tests made on Illinois coal con- 
taining sulphur extremely difficult of reduction, the follow- 
ing have been selected as representative: 


TEST No. 3 
Per Per Per 
Total Lb. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
. Dry Wt. Total Wt. Ash Sulphur 
TEOW GORE wie n's ns CS Seca cine eee 1593.00 100.60 12.50 8.12 
We tahied. Conk. 6 0.6 Sess co baaort ed 1394.50 87.54 6.09 2.36 
Pyritic-iron refuse (sulphur)... 8.50 58 _ 67.17... 81.06 
WiONGSes ¢ ai 5. BES Stee woe 190.00 11.93 448.63 6.87 
TEST No. 10 pe Sat 
Per Per ». Per 
Total Lb.’ «Cen Cent. . Cent. 
Dry Wt. . Total Wt. ‘Ash Sulphur 
ct a) rate pe RES BACB 1017.00 100... 00 17.62 8.54 
WUMRNGR COOR soi. 5. oats ohn dein’ 796-00 78 :28 .6.65 2.44 
WROEN no ih ae eikkd kok a ew ees 174:50 17.15 $3.15... 9.09 


From the foregoing figures, it will’be noted that the ash 
content of the washed coal‘is approximately the same in 
each case; in other words, ‘it represents. closely the small 
amount of fixed, or non-removable refuse. A critical analy- 
sis of the work in these tests indicated that washing by 
the table method eliminated 90 per cent or more of the 
free or removable ash and sulphur content. In each of 
these tests, the coal was washed. at the rate of approxi- 
mately 8% tons per hour. 

From tests run on Pennsylvania bituminous coals,. the 
following have been selected: 


RAW COAL WASHED ‘COAL REFUSE 
ASH SULPHUR 
s ] 

=) ~~ — e¥ oO — » Oo a — 
5 Ae 5 bes gs $= Fi Ae 
o€ os o¢ og ors Os oO” Os 
nad homme ud wo a) i] ta < ba oe 
® os o oo os oo ) os 
Ay WE) aw Ay Aa 4 [WE = Cum 
12.13 2.54 6.34 46.20 Let 53.94 51.26 11.73 
16.01 2.59 6.09 63.99 .90 65.25 55.86 8.48 
10.52 1.85 5.46 48.17 .84 54.60 48.53 10.34 
18.20 2.49 7.90 56.59 1.00 59.82 66.80 9.11 
11.00 3.22 5.87 55.73 1.32 59.01 52.22 18.91 


Dewatering of the washed coal has always been one of 
the important problems in the consideration of coal wash- 
ing. Obviously, the consumer’ does not wish to pay for 
water in the coal, yet unless it is removed someone must 





JIG IN PLANT OF DURHAM COAL CO., WASH. 
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sorbed by the particles. 


(1) Coking” coal and (2) fuel. eoal. 
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pay the freight on it and this charge must be added to the 
cost of the delivered fuel. Water, of course, is not com- 
bustible and, therefore, some heat will be consumed in 
heating it in whatever operation the coal is used, with a 
consequent lowering in efficiency. Further, in the tempera- 
ture zone, where there are winters like we have in the vari- 
ous coal-producing sections of the United States, the prob- 
lems, arising through the freezing of the wet coal in bins 
and later in railroad cars, when transported, must be given 
due consideration. In a general way, it might be said that 
the lower the water content, the less trouble there will be 
from this source. 

Another reason for close dewatering, is the cost of the 
water used in washing. A washer, using any process in 
treating fine coal, be it tables or fine-coal jigs, is bound to 
use large quantities of water. In many cases an abundance 
of water is available with an expense arising only from 
damming and piping, but in those cases where water has 
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to be purchased or pumped, it becomes a real problem and 
dewatering must be practiced in order to recover. this 
water, since recovery of at least a large part of it will be 
much cheaper than the purchase of the same amount of 
make up. 

This problem has become increasingly important with 
the adoption of concentrating tables,not because they use 
more water, than jigs, as they usually use less, but’ be- 
cause the smaller the particles the more water will be held, 
since the percentage of voids will be greater, and the more 
difficult the separation becomes because of the decreased 
porosity of the mass. Moreover, the actual minimum per- 
centage to which the coal can be dewatered, without the 
use of heat, becomes higher as the size of the particle be- 
comes smaller. In any moist mass of insoluble particles 
from which has been drained all possible moisture, the 
retained moisture will be made up of water films held on 
the surface of the particles by adhesion, and the water ab- 
In the case of coal the ‘atter 
will usually be of no importance, but the former is propor- 
tional to the area of the surfaces of the particles. This in- 


- creases rapidly as the particles decrease in size. 


“The percentage of moisture allowable in washed coal 

(aside from the factors mentioned) depends upon the use 

to which the fuel is to be put. The two main uses are: 

The moisture of 

washed: coal. charged into heehive ovens. yaries widely. -.Re- 

plies trom a’ number of Gyereiors in the various coal fields 
rhs Oo ; st 
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place the limits from ‘“‘so wet that the water would run 
out the door’ to 8 per cent. And the modern tendency ig 
towards drier coal, as giving better coking results. 

It is interesting to note that a certain large Colorado coke 
producer has fixed upon 5 per cent as the lowest moisture 
desirable, for with moisture below this equally good results 
are not obtained. Unfortunately he has neglected to state 
whether this effect is in the coke itself or in the operation 
of the ovens. In by-product ovens, it seems that 12 per 
cent is the maximum allowable, with between 8 and 10 per © 
cent as the average, while 6 to 8 per cent are the propor- 
tions sought as giving the best results. Dry-screened dust 
is often added to lower the moisture content. This can 
only be done in those cases where the dust would be suffi- 
ciently low in ash and sulphur to permit this admixture. 
The degree of dewatering of fine fuel coal depends upon 
the demands of the consumer, but the moisture should not 
exceed 10 per cent. A mixture with dry coal can also often 
be added to advantage in this case. 

In the dewatering of coal simplicity of installation should 
be the keynote, together with economy of space, low power 
consumption and small installation and operating costs. 
Also a dewatering plant should so function that a continu- 
ous stream of coal is kept moving between the mine and the 
cars, or ovens, so that, no interruption or even slowing 
down is permitted. 


CHARACTER OF MATERIAL INFLUENCES DRYING 

The methods to be employed for drying coal must be 
adapted to the character of the material. This require- 
ment demands especial attention. The coarser coal is 
ordinarily rather easily treated by draining methods, but 
the fine material offers serious difficulties and should be 
treated separately. The character of the fine coal from 
different mines shows many variations. With a hard, not 
easily shattered slate, the fine coal, and especially the 
sludge, are innocuous. The dewatering is comparatively 
easy and can be, at least partly, combined with water clari- 
fication. But if the slate, or what is even worse, the slate 
and the coal are disposed to produce a microscopically fine 
pulp held in suspension in the water, the process of de- 
watering must be carried on in an entirely different manner. 
This condition is especially noticeable when fireclay is pres- 
ent. In these conditions the separation of the fine material 
from the pulp must be accomplished in the early stages of 
the process if it is to be carried out successfully. This is 
done preferably while the coal is dry by screens or dust-ré- 
moving devices. if 

The following devices for dewatering are in use at the 
present time:—(1) Dewatering bins and pits; (2) de- 
watering elevators and conveyors; (3) centrifugal dryers; 
(4) Dorr classifiers and thickeners; and (5) filters (for 
sludge only). Sludge may be defined as the mixture of 
solids, formed in the washing of coal passing through a 
screen with perforations ;; in. in diameter together with 
water. 

At the Franklin washery of the Cambria Steel Co. are 
employed dewatering pits built of concrete 30 by 30 ft. and 
16 ft. deep. These pits have false bottoms made of: wooden 
grates with #4 in. openings between the slats. The coal, 
as it comes from the washery, is sluiced into these pits 
where the water is allowed to drain off through the false 
bottom, or overflow around the edge of the tank. After 
the pit is full of coal, it is allowed to stand for a number 
of hours in order to drain off the surplus water. This is 
a slow process and wasteful of the fine coal. 

Dewatering is in many instances simply accomplished in 
the ordinary washery storage bins, the water and certain 
of the fine solids passing off through the bottoms, no effort 
being made to make them tight. Coal going into a bin 
with 16 per cent moisture having been partially dewatered 
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by elevators, will drain within 24 hr. down to 12 per cent, 
but in 72 hr. it can often be reduced to ten per cent and 
occasionally to as low as 9 per cent. 

In Europe, draining bins are commonly employed and 
the draining off of the water is accelerated by the use of 
filter bodies made of expanded metal covered with canvas, 


which open up the densely packed mass of fine coal. Mois-. 


tures as low as 8 per cent are often obtained in 48 hours 
by this means. 

The disadvantages of draining bins are as follows: On 
account of the large surfaces the sludge settles out of the 
water, considerably delaying thereby the process of de- 
watering. On account of the lack of other drying appar- 
atus, all sludge produced must be sluiced into the drain- 
ing bins, there to be dewatered. This delays also the rapid 
draining off of the water. In the emptying of the bins, the 
coarse coal flows out more rapidly than the fine material 
and sludge, which later clings to the walls.. When the bins 
are emptied this sludge hangs upon the walls for some time 
and drops off suddenly in large masses. This destroys that 
uniformity of the coal which is desirable for the coking pro- 


‘cess. The bins also require considerable space and head 


room. 

The perforated bucket:elevator and the dewatering drag 
conveyor are quite commonly employed, being used in 
many instances. when other types of apparatus follow. 
The perforations vary; but when used -alone or with bins, 
they are. usually 7 in.--in diameter...The excess water, 
amounting to. about 75 per eent of that used in washing 
the coal and carrying the fine ‘solids ‘in suspension, is 
sluiced to separate settling. tanks. Dewatering elevators 
and conveyors must be built heavy, depending on the char- 


acter of the coal, the required capacity, and the distance 
over which the material must be conveyed. This is the 
more important since the speed must be slow in order to 
give the water time to drain off. In elevators the inclina- 
tion and the distance apart of the buckets must be such 
that the buckets do not drip their water into the ones 
lower down. The following table gives some data on ele- 
vators and conveyors: 


Dimensions 


ns 
om ® os 
a om # 2s 
= D Ho S22 o99 
2 3 > Bf gas B38 8. sg0 
s : ¢ a? £28 yam ER bey 
ze B 4 A aha ao -am Aale 
Conveyor... 32 in.-13 ft. 50-130 0-40 124-12 5-60 4-18 10-18 
Elevator. .. 20in.- 6ft. 50-180 40-65. 3 -32 10-60 12-32 10-18 


Centrifugal dryers are the most efficient pieces of ap- 
paratus now in use for the purpose of reducing the mois- 
ture in the washed coal below 10 per cent. To really do 
efficient work these machines require the moisture of the 
incoming coal to be reduced to about 15 per cent, which 
can be quickly done by the dewatering elevator. Centrifu- 
gal dryers on account of their high speeds, are restricted 
to-the dimensions of the revolving parts, hence are limited 
in capacity, so that only those that are continuous give @ 
satisfactory output. Their greatest disadvantage, which 
ought not to be serious, lies in the wear of the screen plates. 
The use of a protecting grate, or inner coarse screen, or 
the keeping of a thin layer of coal on the screen which 
would act as a filter-and protect the screen from abrasion, 
ought to solve this difficulty. The screen, in order to have 


the requisité strength, must be so coarse that it allows the 


escape of the finer material. There is also a tendency to- 
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wards the production fines because of the grinding action 
of the centrifugal force on the coal. 

The best of these dryers is the Elmore. The screen 
which is a truncated cone, is supported and made to revolve 
by the vertical main shaft driven at the top by gears. Re- 
volving on the main shaft is a hollow, or quill shaft, which 
moves at a somewhat lower rate of speed, carrying a series 
of flights, or scrapers. Coal is fed through the stationary 
feed spout in the top and falls into a conical distributor, 
which throws it against the screen. ‘The water and the 
fine material pass through and the coal is retained. It is 
scraped off by the flights and falls to the bottom and thence 
passes out. 

As was said before, these machines work better when 
the coal is fed to them with some of the water removed, 
but they do fair work even when the moisture ‘is high. 





INSTALLATION OF LABORATORY, SIZE D AND O TABLE 


Working on a material crushed through a % in. hole with 
50 per cent of it passing through a % in. round hole, and 
with initial 50 per cent moisture, the dried coal carried 9 
to 11 per ¢ent. When the coal fed was reduced to 20 to 
25 per cent moisture, the dried coal contained 8 per cent 
moisture. When put into the dryer with 12 to 15 per cent 
of water, the coal can be dried to 6 per cent. This is on 
a machine with a capacity of 75 tons per hour, with a 
speed of 400 to 450 r.p.m., and taking a maximum of 35 
h.p. ; 

The results of two tests run on a commercial machine in 
actual practice at Benton, Illinois give an idea of the sizes 


and show the improved catchment of the fines, especially ~ 


those below 10 mesh. These results in the second column 
are brought about by better understanding of the machine 
and its work, no change having been made in the screen in 
the time. 


ELMORE DRYER TESTS 


7-26-19 9-30-19 
ES RTL Wins L825 6 b.420'S 9 wears ee ole b o'0 6.0 72.02 70.19 
Through % in., held on 10 mesh................ 14.92 11.27 
Through 10 mesh, held on 20 mesh ............. 8.52 8.79 
Through 20 mesh, held on 40 mesh ............. 1.90 5.95 
Through 40 mesh, held on 60 mesh ............. fies a 


Through 60 mesh ............. eee ween eee 
Dorr classifiers and thickeners as well as filters are 
usually only used in the dewatering of sludge and in water 
clarification. They will therefore be discussed under that 
heading. . 

The necessity for water recovery has already been re- 
ferred to. The importance of this detail in coal washing 
will be emphasized when it is known that a washery treat- 
ing 2006 tons of coal in eight hours circulates in that time 
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1% million gallons of water. In the separation of the 
water from the sludge, it is necessary to clarify it, other- 
wise the density of the water would be changed and the 
washing affected. In washing, fresh water must be added 
in sufficient quantity to make up the loss by evaporation, 
that carried away by the slate, coal and other materials 
discarded, and the loss by leakage. Since these losses will 
aggregate large, it should be confined to as small an amount 
as possible, by employing proper methods of clarification. 
The sludge, which is obtained from all the preceding 
types of dewatering apparatus, consists in most cases of 
fairly pure coal mixed with water. When this is the case, 
all that is necessary is the separation of the two, which is 
comparatively simple. However, if there are finely divided 
impurities present, such as come from the disintegration 
of fireclays, there must be first a separation of the coarser 
materials, usually coal, followed by the clarification. 
Heretofore, both of these problems have been handled, 


/ more or less satisfactorily by means of settling basins, 


settling tanks of cylindrical or oblong shape, and pointed 


| boxes, or spitzkasten. This has always been a weak point 


of the washery, especially when the first two types of 
clarifiers were used. . Recently however the Dorr classifier 
and thickener, and various filters, that have worked satis- 
factorily in other fields, have been installed with satisfac- 
tory results. 

The Dorr classifier consists of a settling tank in the form 
of a shallow inclined trough open at the upper end. The 
tank may be set at any desired slope, usually about 2% in. 
to the foot. The feed enters near the center and the 
liquids and the slow settling solids overflow at the closed 
end, while the quick settling solids are conveyed along the 
bottom by mechanically operated reciprocating rakes and, 
after emerging above the liquid, are discharged at the 
open end. Broadly speaking, the slope of the bottom, the 
amount of water in the feed, and the speed of the rakes de- 
termine the character of the two products. 


DETAILS OF THE DORR THICKENER 


The Dorr thickener consists of a slow moving mechanism 
set in a tank or basin. The mechanism is made up of a 
central vertical shaft driven by a worm gear and worm, the 
shaft having radial arms attached at its lower end. These 
arms carry plow blades set at an angle which, through the 
rotation of the mechanism, move the settled material to a 
discharge opening at or near the center of the tank. The 
feed enters continuously near the center of the tank, and a 
peripheral overflow trough collects the clear liquid. The 
underflow, consisting of thickened solids, is discharged 
through a hole in the bottom. In many cases a pump is 
connected to this opening and the outflow regulated there- 
by. The underflow varies greatly in moisture content, de- 
pending upon what is desired. With moistures of less than 
50 per cent it is not possible to handle the product with 
pumps. The gentle stirring action of rakes in the pulp 
gives a thicker product than entirely quiet sedimentation. 
This stirring has no disturbing effect upon the settling. 
The rakes move about 1 revolution in two minutes, and 
require in the smaller sizes about 4 h.p. for their propul- 
sion. 

The Dorr classifier is used to remove the coarser materials 
in the sludge from the finer solids and the liquids. In 
those cases where the sludge consists only of comparatively 
coarse solids in water, water clarification may be carried on - 
in the classifier. In those cases however, where there are 
extremely fine solids also, the separation of the coarser is 
carried on in the classifier and the water clarification is 
secured in the Dorr thickener. 

The disposal of the settled material from both the classi- 
fier and the thickener depends upon its character. Usually 
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that from the classifier will be of such composition that it 
can be sent to the coal bins direct, without materially in- 
ereasing the ash or sulphur content of the bin contents. 
Filtering may be advantageous, as the moisture contained 
in this material will be usually at least 20 to 30 per cent, 
and if added to the bin coal might increase the moisture of 
the whole by 1 or even 2 per cent. In case this material 
is of a nature too high in impurities to be sent to the bins, 
it can usually be concentrated on tables. If this is not 
advantageous it must be wasted. 

The underflow from the thickener is rarely of a char- 
acter that can be added to the bins direct, both on account 
of its impurities and moisture content, which will usually 
be in the vicinity of 50 per cent. If it contains excessive 
impurities there is no help for the matter for this material 
would usually be of a character that could not be com- 
mercially treated on tables or other concentrating devices. 
The high moisture content can be lowered appreciably by 
filtering. 

The only filter which has been successfully used so far is 
the Oliver. This is because of the fact that it is continuous 
in operation and hence the costs are within the range of 
possibility. The ordinary material to be handled by filters 
in coal washing ought to give rather high capacities. The 
Oliver continuous filter consists of a drum or cylinder rotat- 
ing on a horizontal axis with the lower portion submerged 
in a tank containing the material to be filtered. The 
surface of the drum is divided into compartments or sec- 
tions, the dividing partitions being parallel to the main 
shaft. These sections are covered with screen for support- 
ing the filter medium which is held in place and protected 


from wear by a wire winding. Each of the sections of the 


drum is connected by means of pipes passing through a 
hollow trunnion to an automatic valve, which controls not 
only the vacuum for forming the cake, but also the ad- 
mission of air for discharging the cake. 

A scraper is fitted across the face of the drum to insure 
that the cake is entirely removed after being released by 
air or steam pressure. An agitator suitable for the pulp 
being filtered is placed in the tank beneath to keep the 
heavier particles in suspension so as to insure a uniform 
cake. The filter is entirely automatic and constant attend- 
ance is not necessary so labor costs are low. The total 
expense will be about 3 or 4 cents per ton depending upon 
the costs of materials, and, of course, upon the substance 
to be handled. The filtering rate varies from 1000 to 2000 
lb. dry weight of coal sludge per square foot of filtering 
area per day of 24 hr. The discharged cake will contain 
from 10 to 20 per cent of moisture depending upon the fine- 
ness of the product, specific gravity, and temperature of 
filtering. Coal sludge, however, presents in most cases an 
easy problem. 

SUMMARY 

Coal, which contains mechanically mixed impurities, can 
be successfully washed after crushing sufficiently fine to free 
these impurities from the coal. Jigs are economically and 
satisfactorily used for the treatment of coal % in. in 
diameter, or larger. For sizes below % in., reciprocating 
tables are more efficient and economical. 

Coarse coal can be satisfactorily dewatered by a com- 
bination of bins, elevators, and conveyors, or by mechanical 
dryers. Fine coal and sludge dewatering, combined with 
recovery of the water is best accomplished by settling de- 
vices, such as the Dorr classifier and thickener, and by 
filters. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to those manu- 
facturers who so kindly loaned illustrations and furnished 
information. Also to those operators and others who gave 
practical information from operating plants. Without the 
help of these people this article could not have been written. 
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The Mine Foreman 
By C. L. Green 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


HE real key to the labor problem in a mine is the fore- 

man. The importance of this position is in many cases 

at least almost equally divided with the shot-fire in mines 

where such men are employed, For the sake of brevity 

therefore we will in the discussion which follows include 

shot-firers, who in reality act as sub-foremen as well as fore- 
men proper. - 

Operators may plan as they will, they may be willing and 
anxious to extend to their men every human consideration, 
they may put forth every effort to make working conditions 
right, and after all this has been done they may meet with 
failure in solving their labor problems if the foreman is not 
what he should be. 

General officials, managers and superintendents are one 
and all helpless if the foreman through ignorance or malice, 
does not, in his personal contact with his men, carry out 
the policies of the operator, or company. 

The management plans, the local managers and super- 
imtendents may earnestly and honestly try to put those 
plans over to the men, but in order that they may reach 
and stick, in order that they may be rightly put, and in a 
way that they will stay put, the plans must be delivered 
by the foreman, for he it is who is in contact constantly with 
the men. He and he only of the management is in con- 
stant personal touch with the workmen themselves. He 
virtually holds within his personal power the fate of the 
worker, in that he it is who decides whether the worker 
shall continue at his work or not. This is true, even though 
the power of discharge does not lie with him, for if he 
decides that a man is not desirable, that man will go, 
whether discharged or not, since the foreman can and often 
does; make his life so miserable that the man cannot or 
will not remain on the job. 


EXACTING SELECTION OF FOREMEN ADVISED 


This being the case it naturally follows that the greatest 
care should be exercised in selecting foremen. Too often a 
foreman is chosen because he knows his work, without 
due consideration being given to his knowledge or lack of 
knowledge of human engineering. Of what possible value 
can a man be to an organization, no matter how well he 
knows the work which he is engaged to supervise, if men 
will not work under him? The manager, even the super- 
intendent may be a man of a personality not congenial or 
one that does not draw men to him, and yet if he has full 
knowledge of his work he may “get by” successfully, if he 
has a good foremen, for the foreman acts as a buffer be- 
tween management and men, and thus forms the contact 
that completes the circuit and makes the man power of 
the plant effective. 

The human problems of a plant are after all the hardest 
ones to solve. Techinal problems have long since been left 
to experts, but the human side, the one most important of 
all, has been until of late considered of too little import- 
ance to receive particular attention. 

If machinery breaks down or does not operate smoothly, 
a highly skilled mechanic is called in to locate and remedy 
the trouble. In matters of engineering we get the best to 
be found for the work and their word is law. if the mules 
are sick or do not work well we call in a specialist, the 
veterinarian, whose advice is followed to the letter, but it 
labor problems arise it seems to be the belief that anyone 
can solve them. We will not trust the manager, the super 
intendent or foreman to repair a complicated or expensive 
piece of machinery, nor is he called upon to doctor the 
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sick mule, but we expect him to remedy labor troubles, 
-while in fact he has probably given more thought and real 
mental effort to both machinery and mules than he has to 
the intelligent study of human beings and to human engi- 
neering. 

The foreman who does not make good is not so much to 
blame for his short-comings as is the man who selected 
him for the job of foremen. We cannot expect a good fore- 
man if we have selected a man simply because he knows 
the technique of his work, or is a good driver of men, or 
has a reputation for getting big tonnage. He must in order 
to succeed know, first of all, men, and how to win from 
them their best efforts. And he must secure these in such 
@ way that they give freely and willingly the best that is 
in them. . 

We will fire a man who will overload a motor or abuse 
& mule, even though he does either to increase the tonnage 
or the mine; yet we often promote the man who overloads 
or abuses men with the same object in view. 


JUSTICE MUST EVER BE PRESENT 


The real foreman is he who through reason of his being 
in constant personal touch with the worker, and, while 
securing all that is to be reasonably had from him, must 
at the same time, advise, protect and conserve the worker’s 
energy. He it is who must through his understanding ct 
men, see that they work safely, and contentedly, that fair 
play is afforded to each man alike, that each is given the 
same opportunity to “make good”, that each man shall be 


heard fairly in case he has complaint to make or infor-_ 


mation to ask; that each man gets a fully square deal in 
his work, 

In order to do this, the foreman must be a man who not 
only knows his work, but must be a real human being him- 
self, a normal man, not one whose mind is distorted through 
past abuses or reverses, but a man who recognizes the 
justice of the claim of every other man to a square deal, 
and has that fairmindedness which will cause him to act 
justly. 


He must have the full confidence of his men; he must 
have leadership; he must be systematic; he must be sin- 
cere. The confidence of his men will depend upon his 
ability in his work, his sense of fairness, and the extent 
to which he treats his men as human beings. 

Leadership can exist only when confidence has been es- 
tablished and is augmented by personal example. Men fol- 
low only such men as they regard as superior, in some way, 
to themselves. The true leader always appreciates honest 
effort and knows when and how to reward it. 

System is essential. The man who never knows what to 
do or when or how it is required to be done cannot be ef- 
ficient. The good foreman will be systematic and through 
his brief, clear orders his men will know what he wishes 
done and when and how he desires it accomplished. 


The sincere foreman, the one thoroughly interested in 
his work, the one who has the best interests of his industry 
at heart, is the man who will inspire like sentiments in 
his men. There must be entire absence of bluff, for no 
man can “get by’ on bluff for any extended period, and 
once his bluff is called or is in any way exposed, he has 
finished his work and must step aside and make room for 
a real man. 

Team work between foremen is highly essential, Fore- 
men of different mines, and of different parts of the same 
mine should get together often and discuss their daily 
problems. No man has any monopoly of good ideas. By 
the interchange of ideas, all may become possessed of the 
individual ideas of each, and in this way not only will 
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good plans and practices be absorbed but the bad may be 
eliminated. Thus the comparison of ideas should be made. 

We often hear old operators complain that men are not 
what they used to be; that men do not have that personal 
interest in their work that the men of the old days had. 
The old fellow who thus complains has not stopped to as- 
certain why this is true. 

In the early days of coal mining the operation was small, 
The operator was often his own manager, superintendent 
and foreman. He employed only a few men, but most im- 
portant of all, he knew all of his men. He knew them by 
their first names, he knew their wives and the names of 
their children. He knew what was going on in their homes, 
and if “Billy” was sick or “Mary” had the measles, he knew 
it and when he met “Tom” the father of these children, 
he asked how “Billy” or “Mary” was getting along. 

This personal touch, this interest on the part of the. op- 
erator in the personal affairs of the miner formed one of 
the bonds between employer and employee. And in the 
work, if “Tom” thought a certain job would be done in a 
better way, he did not hesitate to discuss the matter with 
the operator. They were friends and Tom has as much 
interest in the success of the mine as the owner did. 


THE FOREMAN AS THE BUFFER 


What has taken place? The coal industry as well as 
others has developed to such a degree that it is no longer 
possible for the operator of the executives of a company to 
continue that personal touch with the men. They can and 
do have the same friendly intercourse with the managers 
who in turn have the same relations with the superin- 
tendents and so on until it is the foreman who has the 
personal contact with the men who dig and handle the 
coal. And the successful foreman is to his men just what 
the old operator was in former days. To the men he is 
the company, for he is that part of the company with which 
they come in contact. Their opinion of the firm employ- 
ing them is exactly their opinion of him, They are just as 
loyal to the company as the foreman makes them. 

This is why it is said that the foremen is the key to the 
labor problems of an industry. The men know him, and 
regard him as being symbolic of the company they work for. 
This is natural for they rightly argue, this man must be 
what the company is, his acts must be what the company 
desires, his treatment of the men is in line with the com- 
pany’s policies, for the company puts him in his position 
knowing that it is through him that the men will form their 
opinions of their employer since the impressions they re- 
ceive are derived from the foremen. 

If foremen will keep in mind that their every order and 
act is interpreted by the men working under them as being 
what the company desires, if they will keep in mind the 
fact that in all their work they are to the men no individ- 
uals but the company; if in their dealings with the men 
they will conduct themselves just as they expect the man- 
agers and others over them to conduct themselves when 
dealing with them, many of the misunderstandings and mis- 
takes now prevalent will be eliminated, and they will find 
that they will command the same respect and confidence of 
their men as they themselves have for their managers and 
other officials, with resulting greater efficiency in the part 
of their men, under their charge, to say nothing of that 
greatest of all ends to be desired, the true regard and 
friendship of their charges. 

That foreman who drives his men to big output may en- 
joy the temporary confidence of his manager but he cannot 
last, That foreman who leads his men to greatest efficiency 
and output will not long remain a foreman for he will be 
moved on to better things. 
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Bulletin Board Clips 


By Cuas. H. Witter 
Concord, N. H. 


Thumb tacks for holding notices on a bulletin board are 
always getting lost. Their use also is detrimental to the 
poard because of the many holes made in it. Pasting the 
notices up makes an unsightly, messy board, because of the 
old pieces that are left stuck on. To overcome these diffi- 

















NOVEL BUT EFFECTIVE CLIPS CAN BE USED 


culties “one of the boys” improvised some very handy spring 
clips out of an old clock spring, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The holes were punched in the spring by a 
sharp punch, setting the spring on soft brass when punching.. 
The uses of these clips are clearly shown and need no de- 
scription. 





New Laboratories for Spanish Mining Interests 

In the extraordinary estimates of the ‘Ministry of Com- 
merce there is an item of 59,490,000 pes. to be destributed 
over 10 years, out of which much experimental ‘mining 
equipment is to be acquired, and laboratories established 
and’ maintained. Those will include apparatus for deep 
drilling to facilitate the investigation of all the mineral re- 
gions of Spain, and a building for a geological institute. 
Financial aid will be given to mining concerns, to unwater- 
ing syndicates, and to investigation by private enterprise 
with participation of the State in eventual profits. A 
chemico-industrial laboratory will be erected for the analysis 
of combustible mine gases, waters, explosives, and for coal 
distillation. This will be supplementary to the chemical 
laboratories of the Mining School and others which in their 
sphere are recognized as excellent. Testing workshops will 
be erected for the chemical preparation of minerals pro- 
vided with apparatus for trituration, classification and con- 
centration, with special equipment for flotation and electro- 
magnetic systems, and also a laboratory for metallurgical 
tests with reverberatory and electrical furnaces, etc. 

Senor Calderon, replying to an observation of the Revista 
Minera, suggesting that the proposed laboratories appear 
to be unnecessary as excellent ones are already available, 
explains that intensive competition is not intended, but 
that the new institution will provide for the analysis of 
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minerals that have to be submitted afterwards to various 
tests on behalf of metallurgy, whereas the laboratories now 
existing are already overcharged with work, particularly 
that of Gomer Pardo, with the analysis of coal for a number 
of private firms. Private laboratory owners will be invited 
to assist in the organization of the new one, which will aim 
rather at practical scale experiments. The main idea of 
the new move is to promote the rapid industrialization of 
Spain, analogous to what other countries are doing. 





Our Farmer Mine Workers 


Albert H. Fay, statistician of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in reading a paper before the National Safety 
Council published in our combined issue of Nov. 13 and 20 
of this year passed from hand to hand a chart that is pre- 
sented herewith. It shows that the Scotch, Welsh and 
English mine workers ! America were miners before they 
came here with but few exceptions while all but the French, 
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Irish, Bohemians and Germans were in large- percentage 
farmers before reaching our shores. With such men there 
is no background of training, and, as there is hardly any 
possibility of instruction, so little do they learn of English, 
it is no wonder that the death rate of these men exceeds 
the death rate of others. 





Correction 


On page 620 of Coal Age of Oct. 9, 1919 John L. Board- 
man is quoted as saying that out of 300 would-be mine- 
rescue men at the plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
only about 60 were found physically fit. What Mr. Board- 
man actually said in reply to a question as to what percent- 
age of the men came up fully to the qualifications he had 
enumerated was that “out of 300 men trained about 60 
really came up to all the qualifications.” 
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Effect of Sulphur in Coal Used in 


Ceramic [ndustries 


Ey C. W. PARMELIEt 


Urbana? el. 





SYNOPSIS—For the burning of clay prod- 
ucts, regardless of kind or variety, a low-sulphur 
content in the fuel employed is desirable. Of 
course, low sulphur is not.as important in the 
burning of ordinary brick and tile as when mai- 
ing porcelains or sanitary ware. The sulphur of 
the coal in the form of an oxide attacks various 
constituents of the clay or.of the decorating 
pigments, causing a variety of troubles that are 
here enumerated. 





one that, among other characteristics, has little 

or no sulphur. For that reason wood was long 
considered the most desirable fuel, but its high cost 
has practically eliminated its use except in regions 
where it is abundant or other circumstances warrant 
its choice. The fuels commonly employed are natural 
and producer gas, oil and coal. The last named is 
undoubtedly the most important, not only in this coun- 
try but abroad. Occasionally anthracite is used, but 
the larger part is bituminous. 

The quality of the coal used depends on the kind 
and the value of the products being’ manufactured. For 
some materials, such as common brick, hollow block, 
etc., the quality of the coal is of less importance than 
in the manufacture of polychrome terra cotta, pottery, 
porcelain, etc. It is obvious that in burning clays 
that contain appreciable amounts of pyrite, marcasite 
or gypsum, as is the case with many common clays, the 
sulphur content of the fuel is of little importance. 

The permissible amount of sulphur in the coal used 
will depend on the kind of product being manufactured. 
“A good sample’ of coal.commonly used in pottery ovens 
has something like this quantity of sulphur”: 


r “NHE ideal fuel for burning ceramic wares is the 


Per Cent. 
RR TP ees OO, | EES OE EE 1.20 
ES EPO ree 0.11 
Volatile EI oS dao hilh Salle o-wileis wos ev 4:4 1.09 
Corre- 


This is based on English pottery practice. 
spondence with a number of leading manufacturers in 
this country has brought to me the following figures: 

Sanitary Ware.—(a) 1 per cent. maximum, (0b) 0.5 
per cent. 

Sewer Pipe.—(a) 1.2 per cent., (b) 1.1 per cent. 
p esent run, 3 per cent. has been used. 

Terra Cotta.—(a) 0.5 per cent. basis of contract, 


1 per cent approximate. 

Pottery.—1 per cent. contract, 1.5 per cent. probable 
content. 

Enameled Brick.—1.3 per cent. maximum. 

(a) and (b) designate different firms giving figures. 

Since a pottery kiln for sanitary ware will require 
about 14 tons of coa! for a burn, the quantity of SO, 
that will be generated from a 1l-per cent content of 
Sub al Mistag Magtaowe Goteatee, ore (20 American In- 


TUniversity of Illinois. 
1 Mellor: Trans. Eng. Cer. Soc., 6,71. 
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i Other kinds of wares will 
require rauch g eater fuel consumption, depending on 
the size and the type of the kiln and the weight of the 
clay products being burned. 

The objections to the presence of sulphur in the 
fuel for clay products may be grouped as follows: The 
clinkering of fuel in the firebox; the action of the oxides 
of sulphur in waste-heat driers; the effect of the oxides 
of sulphur on the clays during burning; the effect: of 
the cxides cf sulphur on glazes on the clays during 
burning; the effect of the cxides of sulphur on glazes 
and colors during burning; ‘he effect cf the oxides 
of sulphur on burned clay products. 

Clinkering is so commonly associated with a high 
sulphur content that it is inc’'uded heve. Owing to 
the high temperatures developed in the fireboxes of 
kilns, a bad'y clinkering coal great'y increases the labor 
of firing and s2riously damages the walls of the firebox 
because of the sagging action. A mass of plastic s'ag 
settling down on the grates chokes off the air supply, 
preventing the maintenance cf a proper excess of air 
in the hot. gases, thus seriously interfering with the 
development of acceptably colored ware. 


ACTION OF SULPHUR IN WASTE-HEAT DRIERS 


The waste heat of burning kilns may be used for 
drying the cruder products. The chief objection to 
the application of this process to a larger range of 
wares is the accumulation of the oxides of sulphur in 
the moisture on the partly dried wares and the attack 
of the acid water upon compounds of lime, magnesia and 
alkalies present in the clay forming sulphates, which 
subsequently appea~ as a white wash. Moreover, the 
gases taken up by the moisture condensing in the cooler 
parts of the drier upon the steel cars result in a serious 
corrosion of the framewo~k. 

A diffizulty common’y experienced with high-sulphur 
s0al is the dev2 opment of “kiln white,” or a coating of 
sulphates upon the surface of the ware. These sulphates 
are formed by the condensetion of moisture contain- 
ing sulphuric acid upo 1 the cold ware during the early 
stages of the firing. This kiln white is highly disi~-- 
ing. Its formation my be pveven‘ed by a ovroner 
method of firing—na~-ely, the passage of a large vol- 
ume of air through the ki'n during the period of the 
burn when this trouble may be expected to develop. 

The color of burnced-e'av vreuects is undoubtedly 
affected by the character of the esses with which they 
come in contact durirg the burning. T>e mode of at- 
tack at low te~peratures hrs been mentioned. Inves * 
gations carried on under higher tennerature conditions 
show that clays ignited at red heat in a stream of 
sulprku~ trioxide are ettecked and that iron present 
wi'l, i> some degree. form a sninbate wich, at a 
higher te~ neratire, deco~noses, leaving red ferric oxide 
behind.? Hepwood avd Jackson’ state that “experience 
of fireb-ick make.s has shown that if one side of their 


su'phur wi!l be considerable. 





?Hopvood and Jackson: Trans. Eng. Cer. Soc., 2, 95. 
8Loc. cit. 
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kiins be exposed to a fresh breeze the combustion of 
coal on that side being thereby renderea more complete, 
the bricks obtained from this part ot the kiln are al- 
ways of a deeper color than the remainaer, pecause in 
this part of the kiln the sulphur is not completely 
oxidized and not available as a decomposing agent for 
the clay substance.” 

The same authors’ explain the red specking of white 
earthenware as due to the contact of the ware with 


ferruginous sand that, during the early stages of the | 


firing, is attacked by the scid vapors giving rise to 
the formation of ferric sulphate. This ferric sulphate 
is subsequently decomposed with formation of a speck 
of red ferric oxide on the surface of the ware. 

Other phenomena of a similar sort are discussed by 
the authors, all of which are attributable to the action 
of sulphur trioxide formed from the sulphur of the fuel. 

Seger’ calls attention to the action of sulphur trioxide 
in the development of a red color in the burning of 
limey clays which normally give a cream or dirty white 
color. He showed, by analysis, that the yellow centers 
of the brick contained 0.61 per cent. SO,, while the red 
cutside coat contained 8.49 per cent. of the same. 

Blistering is the most common manifestation of the 

action of sulphur gases. The trouble prcbably has its 
crigin in the absorption of acid fumes by moisture 
and the condensation upon the glaze during the early 
stage of the burn. The sulphuric acid thus deposited 
attacks the gleze constituents, forming sulphates that 
later, at a higher temperature, are decomposed and cause 
the deve'cp ~ent of the blisters and pimples. The trouble 
will manifest itself in the parts of the kiln where the 
circulation cf the gases is somewhat retarded. The 
method of prevention is to maintain a proper circulation 


of air through the kiln during this period of the burn. 


BLEBS LEFT BY ESCAPING GAS 


A piece of ware may have a perfect surface when it 
is removed from the glaze kiln, but subsequent heating 


to a much lower temperature causes gas to escape from 


the glaze, leaving sma!l blebs. The kind of escaping 
gases and the causes operating to produce this phenom- 
e-on are not well understood but it is quite probable 
t..at sulphur dioxide and su‘phur trioxide are the of- 


fenders. 
These gases may have been absorbed and held in 


solution or they may be liberated by the dissociation of 


sulphates in solution. Pelouse*’ has shown that mirror 
glass may disso!ve up to 3 per cent. sodium sulphate 


.and hold:it in solution without losing any of its trans- 


parcney, altnough there will be a frost-like opalescence 


‘upon its surface. A similar phenomenon may be ob- 


served with glazes of certain types. If glasses or 


glazes so saturated are supplied with more silica, the 


formation of blisters will follow. Glazes, glasses and 


‘slags can abso«b considerable quantities of gases which 
‘may be liberated again. Moore and Mellor’ found that 


a frit (a giass) absorbed from 4.7 to 5.7 c.c. of coal 


‘gas, whic. could again be set free, co'lected and burned. 


Slags may contain a large quantity of gas. Johnson’ 
states that it may be seen passing off in large volumes 


‘when a ladle of slag is quickly dumped and that it 


ceases as soon as the slag teases to flow. 





4Loc. cit., 98. Abriz der Thonwaarenindustrie, Kerl; 497, 1871. 

5“Collected Writings,” 1, 364. Easton, Penn., 1902. Chemical 
Pub. Co. 

6Seger’s “Collected Writings,” a 

7Trans. Eng. Cer. Soc. (1909) 7, 

8Johnson: Principles, ote sag ‘and Products of the Blast 
Furnace, 217. New York, 1918. McGraw-Hill. 
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The influence of the oxides of sulphur upon the de- 
velopment of colors is undoubtedly great. Because of 
the small sulphur content of wood, it has long been 
considered a most desirable fuel for porcelains. 

Taxile Doat,’ one of the most accomplished of modern 
ceramic artists, has said “until the coming of a chemist 
who will obtain with coal the fresh and brilliant palette 
which wood affords, I will confine myself to the fuel of 
which I am about to speak”—namely, wood. 

Edwards” has shown, experimentally, that sulphur 
gases may cause the darkening of green colors obtained 
with chromium. A correspondent writes that trouble is 
experienced particularly in the production of green and 
brown shades on enameled brick if sulphur gases are 
present in abnormal quantities. 

All burners of clay products using the Seger cones as 
temperature indicators are familiar with the fact that 
when these cones are subjected to exposure to sulphur 
gases under favorable conditions they will show either 
a dulling of the surface or blistering. The blistering 
is due to the causes already described. The dulling of 
the surface with the appearance of a feathery crystal- 
line coating is caused, according to Mellor,” by the for- 
mation of a layer of sulphates. The conditions most 
favorable for this are an oxidizing atmosphere at a 
temperature near the congealing point of the glaze and, 
of course, a sufficient concentration of the oxides of 
sulphur in the kiln atmosphere. He recommends, there- 
fore, that coal as free as possible from iron pyrites 
be used at this stage of the burn. 

The accumulation of an extremely. dilute solution 
of sulphuric acid upon the ware during the early stage 
of the firing may lead to the attack and the solution 
of co'cr oxides used in the decoration of the ware. In 
that case it sometimes happers that the soluble sulphates 
thus formed will penetrate the body, reaching the sur- 
face of the other side of the piece where the evaporation 
of the water will cause a deposition of the color and its 
subsequent fixation by firing. This sometimes results 
in a complete reproduction of the pattern on the surface 
opposite to its original location. Sometimes the color 
solution merely drains to a lower portion of the same 
surface where it lodges, forming an unsightly blemish.” 


How SALT GLAZE IS DEVELOPED 


Salt glaze is developed by the action of the vapors 
of common salt volatilized in the kiln during the firing 
of the ware attacking and combining with constituents 
of the clay to form an insoluble glassy coating. It is 
developed on such wares as face brick, sewer pipe, con- 
duits, chemical stoneware and drain tile. These wares 
are made from such suitable clays as are available And 
frequently contain appreciable quantities of pyrite or 
marcasitt. The fuel used for such a purpose generally 
cannot be selected with the same care as is necessary in 
the production of the finer grades of wares. However, 
some care is used to obtain a coal as low in sulphur 
as circumstances will warrant. 

The trouble most frequently experienced in the devel- 
opment of the salt glaze as influenced by the sulphur 
is similar to that already mentioned, a dulling of the 
glaze. Another trouble due to the sulphur gases is the 
formation of a surface coating on the ware of calcium 
sulphate, which is generally credited with preventing 
a proper development of the glaze. 





“Grand Feu Ceramics, 132. 
wTrans, Eng. Cer. Soc., (1912) 11, 175. 
uMollor: Trans. Eng. Cor. Soc. (1907), 6, 71. 


“Idem. 
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Information regarding the effect of sulphur upon 
burned-clay products is meager. Seger” has pointed out 
the possibility of the destruction of the surfaces of glazed 
brick by suphates that had their origin in the action of 
sulphur gases of coal used in burning the ware. This des- 
tructive action may be deferred for a long period after the 
manufacture of the brick. However, this may be possible 
only under rather exceptional conditions of manufacture as 
described by him. 

An important phase of this problem that, as yet, has 
been inadequately studied, is the action of the sulphur 
dioxide and trioxide upon refractories such as firebrick and 
blocks, retorts, etc. 





Electric Shot Firing in Mines 


The advantages of electric firing are obvious and gener- 
ally admitted. For one thing, it is safer. If a misfire 
occurs, it is safe to go to the face to investigate and rectify 
the trouble, because it is certain that the charge is not going 
off at all if it does not go the instant the blasting machine 
is operated. This saves time, In case of a misfire with 
cap and fuse, it is necessary to wait a considerable time 
before investigating because the miss may arise from a 
break in the powder train of the fuse or some other slight 
defect and there is always a possibility that the charge may 
go some time after it is normally due. 

As to comparative cost of electric blasting and cap and 
fuse blasting, there is but slight difference. An ordinary 
No. 6 blasting cap and 6 ft. of fuse will cost within a frac- 
tion of a cent the same as a No. 6 electric blasting cap 
with 6 ft, wires. The objection on the part of miners to 
generally adopting electrical firing is based almost wholly 
upon the cost of the blasting machine and the leading wire. 
However, these items should be looked upon as first cost 
equipment which when properly taken care of will last a 
long time.. That most miners prefer electric firing is proven 
by the fact that they often use ordinary dry cells to fire 
their shots. -Of, course, they fire but one shot at. a time, 
and this results in great waste of time. After one of these 
single shots, they must return. to the face, prepare another 


single shot. and continuously repeat this operation until 


they. have blown down the amount of coal desired. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BLASTING MACHINE 


By using a blasting machine, a number of holes could 
be loaded and fired simultaneously and holes could be so 
located as to obtain a cumulative effect at the time of fir- 
ing the blast, This is impossible when cap and fuse is used 
or, at any rate, involves considerable risk. Miners try to 
time dependent shots by. cutting the fuse to different lengths, 
but all practical blasters know that fuse cannot be depended 
upon to burn exactly uniformly. As a result, it frequently 
happens that.a shot or hole intended to follow some other 
shot actually goes off ahead of it. This may cause com- 
plete faliure to obtain desired results, may add more or 
less heavy expense in the loss of explosives or may even re- 
sult in a shortage of coal for the following day’s work. 

Such chance of failure can be avoided only in one of two 
ways: (1) The use of a blasting machine; (2) by using 
delay electric igniters. However, the latter increases the 
cost of production and unlike the blasting machine, the 
cost of delay igniters is not a first cost; it is a continuing 
cost from day to day. 

Payment for one death or serious injury under an em- 
ployers liability law would involve an amount that would 
provide blasting machines for even a large mining opera- 
tion for years. If considered from that standpoint alone, 


18 ‘‘Collected Writings,’’ 876. 
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it would undoubtedly pay mine owners to supply their 
miners with blasting machines. 

However, there are many other reasons applicable to the 
subject, among them increased output because of the sav- 
ing in time involved, 

Miners and operators should get together on this subject 
of electric blasting. Their interests aro common and un- 
questionably some way could be agreed upon whereby elec- 
tric blasting could be universally adopted in the coal mines 
of the United States. 





Coal Situation in Canada 


United States Consul Felix S, S. Johnson, reporting from 
Kingston, Ontario, under date of Nov. 7, 1919, states that 
Canada’s main sources of coal supply are, roughly, four 
in number. The Pacific coast is supplied from Nanaimo, 
Wash., and to some extent Alberta; the prairie provinces 
receive their logical supply from the Alberta and British 
Columbia mines; sections of eastern Canada are taken care 
of by the Nova Scotia fields; the chief supply and almost 
the entire amount of anthracite coal comes from the United 
States. As the density*of population and industrial de- 
velopment is highest in Ontario and Quebec, a coal short- 
age in the United States seriously affects this section. 

The coal situation on the Pacific coast and in the mari- 
time Provinces may be dismissed as being reasonably satis- 
factory On the prairies a serious shortage exists, The 
fuel year in the Alberta coal fields commences on April 1. 
Last year, (1918) which was by no means a record year 
for coal production in western Canada, there had been ship- 
ped between April 1 and the second week in September, 
1,313,421 tons of “commercial” coal as distinguished from 
coal for railway service. In the same period of the present 
year (1919) only 529,522 tons of “commercial” coal had 
been shipped. The volume of railway coal was equally low 
by comparison. 











Legal Department 











ALABAMA ‘MINE. Prop LAW. INTERPRETED—The Alabama coal 
mining act fixes a duty against persons operating coal mines 
in the state to supply sufficient props and other timbers use- 
ful for propping in a mine for the benefit of those: working 
therein. Interpreting this statute, the Supreme Court of the 
state holds that it is not limited to the benefit of direct ¢m- 
ployees of an operator. The duty extends in favor of every 
person righfully werking in a mine, regardless of whether he 
is an employee of the operator or some one else. But, notwith- 
standing failure to furnish props as required by the law, it 
is open to an operator, on being sued for damages for in- 
juries to a miner, to show that the accident was due to the 
injured man’s own carelessness. (Spann vs. Corona Coal and 
Iron Co., 82 Southern Reporter, 444.) 


. VIOLATION OF Mine Sarety Laws—Where an Oklahoma coal 

miner is injured through insufficiency of props furnished for 
his use on request, as required by the Oklahoma statutes, the 
employing operator will not be permitted to escape liability in 
damages on a theory that the injured man expressly or im- 
pliedly agreed to assume the risk of injury. “To permit own- 
ers or managers of mines to avail themselves of such an as- 
sumption of risk by its employees would be, in effect, to en- 
able them ‘to nullify the statute, and that is against public 
policy”; $8,423.33 was not excessive recovery for injuries sus- 
tained by a miner, through negligence attributable to his em- 
ployer, where it was shown that the plaintiff was 46 years 
old, and had earned $5 daily, and that his hips were crushed, 
his right leg crushed and partly paralyzed, and, suffering 
continued pain and being required to use crutches, he had been 
unable to work for two and one-half years. (Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court, Schneider vs. Whitehead Coal Mining Co., 183 
Pacific Reporter, 49.) ; 
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SNAPSHOTS IN 
COAL MINING 











After an absence of five weeks beginning 
Nov. 1, 1919, the union coal miners re- 
turned to work. The bituminous coal sup- 
ply of the country was completely tied up 
as a result of their action. Kansas and the 


Kansas City Miners Return to Work 


surrounding region suffered considerably, 
though its difficulties were somewhat light- 
ened by the use of coal commandeered by the 
Railroad Administration. The return of the 
men gave the entire country much reiief. 





ington. 











Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Mr. Keenan, a member of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Committee 








-Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
Mr. Robinson, former assistant to chair- 
man F. N. Hurley, of the United States 
Shipping Board, and special shipping repre- 
sentative at the Paris Peace Conference and 
later a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, has been named by President 
— Wilson to represent the public on the com- 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. pr igg newly appointed to settle the coal 
strike. 
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and former vice president of the Interna- e ° 4 

tional Machinists’ Union, acted in the ca- Kansas Volunteers im Coal Stripping 

pacity of a ‘‘liaison’’ officer between the In the left foreground may be seen Ad- Kansas Agricultural School digging coal in 
many leaders of the mine workers during jutant-General Charles I. Martin of the Kan- the Reliance Mine No. 1., near Pittsburg, 
the conference at Indianapolis and Wash- sas National Guard, and Labor Commissioner Kan., during the recent coal strike and 


John Crawford watching students of the famine, which was severely felt. 
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Conditions in the French and Belgian Coal Fields 
= By Georce S. RIcE Pies BG 


Chief Mining Engineer 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 








SYNOPSIS:—German coal fields are the most important on 
the Continent. Seven per. cent of France was invaded by the 
German troops. In-accordance with the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, ;Germany must’ supply France with coal to replace the 
lossin production due to.the destruction of the mines in France. 
Problems .confronting.the French engineers are large. 











HE Germans in planning a campaign for world 
supremacy had as one of their ‘first objectives the 
seizing of the important Briey iron ore deposits of 

France and the coal fields of Belgium and northern France. 
Large resources of coal and irom have led to the com- 
mercial. greatness of the 


portant industrially to that country as 30 per cent of the 
industrial output came from the invaded provinces prior to 
the war. ; 

The coal in the Pas de Calais-Nord field, latterly known 
as the Lens basin, is the best coal in France and the basin 
contains its largest resources. The production of this field 
was 28,000,000 tons out of a total French production of 
41,000,000 tons. The consumption in that year, 1913, was 
62,000,000 tons, so that France had to import 22,000,00 
tons, chiefly from England, but some from Belgium and 
Germany. The coke made in the Pas de Calais-Nord field 


was important to the welfare of the iron and steel industry 
of France. In 19138, 2,873,- 





000 tons were produced in 


countries possessing them as 
exemplified by the great de- 
velopment first in England 
then in the United States, 
and, in Germany:when the 
minette high phosphorus 
iron ores became . useful 
through the invention of the 
Thoma$ and Gilchrist de- 
phosphorizing process’ in 
1878. However, this devel- 
opment was anticipated by 
the German scientific ad- 
visors in 1871, and led. to 
the then known deposit of 
minette ore in Lorraine be- 


Mr. Rice was a member of a Commission sent by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to France to investigate developments 
in mining and metallurgy: under stress of war conditions, 
and also to observe the extent and character of the destruc- 


‘tion of the collieries and the steel and iron plants, and 


methods which were being taken to reestablish them. This 
commission consisted of Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Chief. Metal- 
lurgist of the Bureau of Mines, Mr. Frank H. Probert, Dean 
of the University of California Mining School, and Mr. 
George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer of the Bureau. 
While conducting this investigation a trip was made to the 
Saar Basin to observe the conditions there. Following this 
Mr. Rice acted as advisor on mining matters to the Repre- 
sentative of the Economic Council in an Interallied con- 
ference held at Cologne in April 1919, and subsequently 
visited the mining districts in central and southern France, 


that field and largely used 
in Lorraine. The largest 
steel plants of France were 
located in the Briey Iron 
District and adjacent dis- 
tricts of Lorraine and these 
are the plants destroyed by 
the Germans. 

The invasion of the 
French coal basin began 
Aug. 24, 1914; immediately 
following the Battle of 
Mons, which is a short dis- 
tance across the line in the 
Belgian coal field, and from 


ing taken from France to | Belgium, and Great Britain. 


which the British retreat- 
ed south towards Paris. 











Germany. 

When these ores became available, Germany made such 
tremendous strides their own minette ore developments 
were insufficient and they had to import ore. Meantime 
France, by drilling, had established the extension of the 
minette ore field into French Lorraine. Then it was dis- 
covered that France had greater resources while the German 
resources were being rapidly depleted. 

Although Germany in its Westphalian basin possessed the 
most important coal field on the Continent, which contained 
the largest resources in coking coal outside of Great Britain, 
its coal was distant from the sea coast, so it could not be 
an important factor in the export business. No doubt this 
fact caused the German Imperialists to look forward to 
securing the coal basin of Belgium and northern France for 
future ocean trade. 

It was a striking feature in the German conduct of the 
war that although the steel and iron plants of Belgium and 
France, and other industrial establishments in the invaded 
regions of Belgium and France were utterly destroyed, that 
the iron mines in French Lorraine were not destroyed nor 
materially damaged by the Germans in their retreat, while 
the destruction in France continued until the day of the 
Armistice. The other striking fact is that the coal mines of 
Belgium were not destroyed. It can only be conjectured 
whether this was due to President Wilson’s threat of retri- 
bution, which did not stay their hand in France, or was due 
to the fact that they did not consider Belgium as a real 
competitor. Whereas it was evident they wished to cripple 
France industrially when they could not hold these northern 
provinces. 

The provinces invaded by the Germans, while represent- 
ing only 7 per cent of the area of France, were most im- 


After the Battle of the Marne trench warfare was resorted 
to. The line passed north and south across the coal basin 
through mining towns whose names are made famous by 
the fighting, although the towns have utterly perished. 
The line extended from Arras, the headquarters of the coal 
field although some miles south to the basin, through 
Souchez, where was the famous sugar refinery around which 
fierce fighting occurred, through Lievin, Loos and La 
Bassee, at the north edge of the field. 

Later the British gradually driving back the Germans 
secured Vimy Ridge. This line, south of the coal basin, 
then partly surrounded Lens, commands a view over the low 
lying coal field. But northward the German line held. 
When the Germans made their last advance in the Spring 
of 1918, the British line gave way further north, but held 
firmly at Lens, although crowded back at the north edge of 
the basin to the outskirts of Bethune. 

In the Summer and Fall of 1918, came the final drive of 
the allies which forced back the Germans first slowly then 
rapidly into Belgium where they were saved by the Armf- 
stice. While the retreat of the Germans was going on, they 
found more time to systematically destroy the French 
mines and this destruction continued to the very day of the 
Armistice. 

Three-fourths of the coal field has been occupied by the 
Germans, and mines destroyed which produced in 1913, 
20,000,000 tons (metric). Probably not over 1/5 of this 
destruction could be attributed to battle or military neces- 
sities. 

Splendid surface structures generally built of steel, iron 
and concrete were blasted down and many of the shaft 
linings were ruptured by explosives, allowing the mines to 
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The Saar Basin in 1913 
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MULOT MINE AT HENIN LIETARD BEFORE THE GERMANS CAME 


fill with water. Most of the shafts in the French field had 
to be sunk through quicksand or water bearing chalks and 
marls which necessitated the use of the freezing process or 
of the cementation method. Hence, when the iron linings 
were broken, water would run in freely, but this was not 
enough to suit the Germans and in some instances, they 
ditched in surface swamps and ponds. 

It was estimated by the Courrieres Colliery management 
that in their mines twenty million cubic meters of water 
had run in. Pumping this would roughly be equivalent 
to hoisting 20,000,000 tons of coal. 

The Central Committee of France has set forth striking 
figures of destruction. Two hundred and twenty pits or 
shafts had been rendered unusable for several years. All 
surface installation had been destroyed in detail. An 
annual production of more than 20,000,000 tons or 50 per 
cent production has been 





produced 17,000,000 tons of 
coal including that produced 
in Lorraine annex and Ba- 
varia, the fiscal mines pro- 
ducing 12,000,000 tons, a 
large part of which is used 
locally. The French Com- 
mission at Atlantic City es- 
timated that only 7% mil- 
lion tons would be available 
for use outside of the Saar 

The Treaty of Peace states 
that in the next five years, 
Germany should deliver to 
France coal the equivalent 
of the annual production of 
the mines she destroyed, not 
gratis however, but to be 
paid for by France at pit 
head price paid by the Ger- 
mans but not exceeding the 
exporting price of English 
coal, and for the succeeding 
five years a maximum ‘of 
8,000,000 tons. Also the 
treaty of Peace says that 





Germany is to continue to furnish France the normal 
quantity received before the War, 7,000,000 tons. In 
theory France should receive from’ Germany and the Saar 
Basin 34% million tons, but as yet, Germany has not fur- 
nished this quantity of coal, and the Commission stated 
that France could not count on more than 15,000,000 tons 
of German coal in 1920. As regards to the reconstruction, 
the technical procedure as to methods of recovery of mines 
had not been announced in April 1919. The decision of an 
official Commission was being awaited. There were diffi- 
culties to be overcome in starting work and poor means of 
communication. There were meager railroad facilities and 
it was necessary to lay branch lines and bridge the numer- 
ous canals. These damaged canals are now serious ob- 
stacles to transportation. Another factor is that while a 
great army of workers are needed there are no suitable 





temporarily at least lost 
to the country, and a 
working population of 
100,000 people has been 
reduced to unemployed 
and they and their home- 
less families to extreme 
poverty . Material. dam- 
ages equal to at: least 
2,000,000,000 ‘francs (on 
pre War Exchange basis 
$400,000,000). This is 
without counting the loss 
to France of 100,000,000 
tons of production includ- 
ing by-products in the 
five years of occupancy of 
the field by the Germans. 
So France today pays 
heavily for coal it must 
use. It is commonly 
thought that the giving 
over of the German fiscal 
mines in the Saar Basin 
would help the situation. 
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MULOT SURFACE PLANT AFTER THE GERMANS HAD RETREATED 
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not inside the time necessary 








CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATION NEAR BRUAY 


quarters for them. Former refugees are drifting back in 
little pathetic parties trundling their goods on baby 
carriages and carts seeking places in the ruins, cellars and 
military dugouts. Prisoners have been employed to some 
extent but chiefly in gathering shells and barbed wire. 

On account of the difficulty in getting supplies, the 
Government has found it necessary to purchase all supplies 
and distribute them pro rata There has been reluctance 
on the part of the Government to buy mining machinery 
outside of France, on account of further depreciating their 
currency. 

The shafts are deep and workings are extensive and 
connected with those of other mines. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the shafts shall be recovered to prevent the 
water from continuing to drain into the mines, but it will 
require some very rich engineering work to accomplish this. 

The French engineers are very capable and they need 
little help from an engineering standpoint. They know 
their problems better than we do. While they appreciate 
the offers of engineering assistance, this must rather be 
from a standpoint of general help, especially financial help. 

I desire to express my great appreciation of the wonderful 
fortitude of the French and their present cheerful accept- 
ance of most appalling conditions. In conclusion let me 
express my gratitude to the French engineers with whom 
I came in contact for their unfailing courtesy and evidert 
desire to render me every assistance. 
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~ Hydraulic Flushing of Mine 
Workings 


(British Correspondence) 


we 
A’ the Wigan Mining College in England, on Feb. 15, 1919, 
an address on the subject of “Hydraulic Stowing in Col- 
lieries” was delivered by J. Drummond Paton, before the Stu- 
dents’ Association. Mr. Paton said almost any material could 
be used in hydraulic stowing (or flushing), except that which 
dissolved on coming in contact with the water used in flushing 
it into the mines. But even material which would become a 
‘mud could be used provided the time of disintegration was 





to get it down into the mine, 
At some collieries on the 
continent of Europe, special 
preference was given to any 
rubbish which would dis- 
figure the surface. In the 
event of sufficient flushing 
material not .being available 
at the collieries, empty coal 
cars might bring the flushing 
material back to the mines, 
Where flushing was done 
properly there was no need 
for timber to be left in. 

Mr. Paton claimed that 
flushing was the means of 
‘beautifying the land, there 
being no need to disfigure it 
any more than was ne- 
cessary. He described how 
he had seen miners working 
away at the face while the 
flushing process was in ac- 
tual operation. He had seen 
statues and models carved 
out of the flushed material, 
had been brought to the surface a few weeks after the ma- 
terial had been stowed below ground; also, he had seen 
figures over the doors of engineers’ offices carved out of this 
flushed material from the mine. 

In one mine Mr. Paton visited on the continent of Europe, 
although there was a bad floor, “creep” was unknown because 
the advance of the coal face was so quick and the time con- 
sumed so low, the flushing material being passed from the 
crusher to the pipes, into the mine and the water off it again, 
in two or three hours. He had seen pumps of 2000 hp. pump- 
ing the water back to the surface. 

A great deal of money was spent in the early stages of hy- 
draulic flushing, but after spending the money it was found 
that the system was economical. The timber employed where 
hydraulic flushing was in operation was only used temporarily, 
the props being withdrawn wherever possible. Where the 
inclination of the seam would allow drainage, all objection to 
the flushing system was practically removed. Mr. Paton 
caused some laughter by saying he proposed to develop min- 
ing on the flushing principle, whereby coal could be brought 
out of the mine by the same water which had carried the 
flushing material to its destination in the mine. 

As regards the cost of this system of flushing, Mr. Paton 
said that if a system was developed on a sufficiently large 
scale the cost of coal could be brought down quite low, espe- 
cially where there was an adequate supply of material that 
could be easily crushed and flushed. He instanced a case 
where the cost of flushing was 9c. a ton of production, the 
material used in flushing coming from glass works and the 
waste from chemical works. In some instances the cost had 
been as high as from 49 to 61c. per ton, but it was not alto- 
gether a question of the actual cost of flushing. In a mine 
where flushing was in operation the air was as fresh below 
ground as on the surface; in fact, if anything, it was sweeter. 
In the Lancashire coal field (given a reasonable supply of 
material) there was no reason why the cost of stowing should 
not be brought down to 12c. a ton. 

The consumption of coal in the lump meant terrible na- 
tional waste, and in his opinion the future of coal mining did 
not lie in the recovery of the maximum lump but in the recov- 
ery of the maximum quantity. In the future the value of 
coal would depend on its volatile qualities and on results at- 
tained by its use. He was not one of those who questioned the 
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practicability of obtaining oils and fats from coal. It had 


' been done. In America extensive research was going on in 


this direction. One day we should have to use our coal with 
the intention of getting out of it all that there was in it; 
when we did that we should mine small coal and mine by 
machine, and machine mining, he hoped, would improve the 
work of the miners and make the part underground easier 
than it is at present. Mr. Paton’s proposal was that col- 
lieries should be run entirely mechanically. 

Mr. Paton, who is perhaps the highest authority on hy- 
draulic flushing in Great Britain, invited questions from the 
audience. In reply to a member who wanted to know if it 
would not require a great amount of pressure to stow hy- 
draulically in a mine 200 yd. deep and with the seams pitching 
1 in 9, he said the limit of flushing was a 50-yd. rise. In such 
a case a borehole was often put down and a tunnel driven up 
to it, or a cross drift higher up. There were hundreds of 
these little tunnels in the German cval fields. 

Asked whether the excessive friction of the flushing mate- 
tial on the pipes was not a big expense, Mr. Paton said it 
was surprising the amount of wear there is in a %-in. pipe. 
It had, however, been found in practice that a round pipe 
wore out so as to form an egg-shaped bottom; so an egg- 
shaped pipe was used and a liner put in the bottom with the 
result that the wear was on the liner. The life of the ordi- 
nary pipe was fairly long and the cost was not an excessive 
item. In an installation carrying 50 tons a day, say, the pipes 
would have about ten years’ wear, and the pipe system in 
such an installation would rarely exceed $7000 or $7500, or 
say $1500 a year; if 50 per cent. more coal was obtained, this 
would soon pay for the wear of the pipe. 


In regard to the question of stoppage in the pipes, the lec- 
turer said in single-line systems there was very rarely a stop- 
page at all. They might go on for years and never have a 
stoppage. The first likely trouble would be from leakage 
through the wearing of the pipes, but even leakages were quite 
rare. There were junction systems, but no two were worked 
at one time unless arrangements had been made for a bigger 
main pipe in the shaft. 


FLUSHING AND ITS RELATION TO OUTPUT 


Mr. Paton informed a member that he did not defend hy- 
draulic flushing for every case, but what he did claim was 
that hydraulic flushing was being extensively practiced and 
that it lent itself to the developing of mining on a simple and 
sound system. A big output could be obtained by its use, and 
a@ mine in 20 or 30 years would be as good as when it was 
started; whereas in some cases a mine might have to be closed 
in ten years where this system was not in use and the coal 
had to be won quickly and cheaply. A mixture of chalk or 
lime in the stowing material had a cementing effect, and he 
instanced one case where blasting had to be resorted to to 
make a road through a flushed area four or five months after 
the material had been sent down the mine, 

Mr. Paton interested his audience by saying he believed 
that hydraulic flushing had its origin in an incident at a small 
mine on the Howarden estate in Flintshire, the seat of the 
Gladstone family. An outcrop was mined and a little brook 
carried sand and mud and other material into the mine, flush- 
ing it clean up so that it had to be abandoned. When punip- 
ing was resorted to later, it was found that the flushed maie- 
rial was dry. He honestly believed that this was where hy- 
draulic, flushing came from. The man who tried to push the 
system was a Welshman who went mad in his efforts to get 
the mining people interested so that they would adopt hy- 
draulic flushing. This man made the journey to the United 
States, but here there was so much coal that they could afford 
to waste it, so he made the return journey across the Atlantic, 
took the idea to Germany, and Germany perfected the system 
of hydraulic flushing. 
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American Machinery in Demand 
at French Mines 


The Lens coal-mining district in France is the center of 
interest in mining machinery circles. Other mines have 
deen wrecked by the war, others have been overworked to 
the point where extensive repairs will be necessary—buz 
the problem at Lens overshadows them all. At this, the 
greatest French coal-producing point, all the machinery 
may be said to have been wrecked by artillery fire or 
demolition charges placed. The mines have been flooded, 
not from the surface but by wrecking the casing of the 
shafts. At least two years will be consumed in pumping out 
and repairing the shafts. In the meantime French ma- 
chinery manufacturers are making a special effort to be 
ready with whatever new machinery may be required. 

French mining engineers are familiar with American prac- 
tice. Undoubtedly inquiries will come to America for ma- 
chinery that can not be supplied in France and it wouid 
be well for Americans to keep in touch with the Comptoir 
Central d’Achats pour les Regions Envahies on this subject. 
Among the inquiries that have been received pneumatic lo- 
comotives have been prominent. Some Americans may not 
realize that French practice does not permit extensive blast- 
ing, the use of undercutting tools, and other American 
methods designed primarily to increase tonnage. The 
French problem is to avoid unnecessary waste either above 
or below ground. 

Under the terms of the treaty, the Saar Valley mines will 
serve France for the next few years. Although the suppl? 
of coal and iron ore will be short, this arrangement will 
tide over the crisis and will make it possible to proceed 
methodically with the rehabilitation of the mines that other- 
wise would be essential to the life of industry. 

American engineers have been to France recently making 
a careful study of the probable French requirements. 
French engineers have been to America looking after their 
needs and some of the larger French concerns even main- 
tain permanent offices in America. Opportunities, there- 
fore, should be well known to those in position to take 
advantage of them. 

A consular report states that work in connection with 
the mine and track scales has been continued in different 
sections of the country, and six men are now employed in 
this field of work. The mine scale trucks have operated in 
the states of Tennessee, West Virginia, and Kentucky, while 
track scale-testing equipments have covered the states of 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington. Recently a member of the bureau’s staff at- . 
tended a meeting in New York with representatives of the 
American Railroad Association and the scale department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in order to discuss the subject 
of track-scale specifications. As a result of this confer- 
ence it has been proposed to add to the committee of the 
American Railroad Association, a representative of the 
Bureau of Standards. It is hoped that when this committee 
is organized it will form a means whereby progress in the 
securing of accurate weights on railroads will be very much 
expedited, and all railroads will be induced to adopt types 
of scales and weighing rules which will result in first-class 
weights. 





Coal soon will be available to the mines in the Fairbanks 
district of Alaska. The railroad connecting Fairbanks with 
the Nenana coal field is practically complete. Mining opera- 
tions in the Fairbanks district have been greatly curtailed 
in recent years because of the depletion of timber supply 
which could be used for fuel. 
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Is this Our Forefather‘s Land of Equal Laws 
and Opportunity? 


MPLOYEES ARE ALLOWED, and in fact have 
been invited by Government officials, to join in com- 
binations which, in turn, seek by creating public distress 
and discomfort to raise unréasonably the price of their 
product—labor. Yet employers are forbidden to com- 
bine, even where the price of their product is not raised 
thereby or is so maintained that only a fair price is se- 
cured. 

Employees are allowed to deny the right to work to 
any employees who are not members of their combi- 
nation. Employees in other instances are denied by 
other employees the right to join a combination and to 
work at an industry of their choice, and employers are, 
in some instances, bidden by their employees to refuse 
work to those who are not members of the combination 
yet it is well known that employers are not allowed to 
thus monopolizé any industry. 

Employees when combined are seeking to secure as a 
right the privilege of breaking contracts and are seek- 
ing that their combinations be not held accountable for 
the misdoing of members or of the combination as a 
whole, while combinations of employers are held re- 
sponsible for their acts as a body, and for the acts of in- 
dividuals where the combination is chargeable with hav- 
ing instigated their illegal acts. 

Employees believe that they have unbounded rights to 
strike, but demand that employers shall not have a right 
to lock out their men. 

Employees demand that they be allowed to refuse 
their services but they require that no one shall deny 
those thus striking the right to continue in the houses 
they have rented, the right to buy of whom they will and 
the right to have trust extended to them. 

Employees are in general, allowed to seek high wages 
by means of combination, while employers in the coal or 
food-stuff industries may not accept a higher price even 
when freely offered and when obtained without combina- 
tion. 

Is this America? If it is the America of today it is a 
country of privilege. The outcome of privilege is al- 
most sure to be abused, and the people suffer. The 
danger menaces, not the rich so much as the poor, for one 
of two things happens. 

Either those employees who secure the privileges cause 
prices to rise and make employees in other industries 
suffer, or they reduce profits and create such losses that 
industries lose more than they gain, and the industries 
become poor’and cannot grow. In fact they may cease 
to continue in operation. 

Unprofitable industries eat up the product of the past 
faster than they create product and soon nothing is left. 
Suppose in a good year a farmer plants and is allowed to 
gain a crop only a fifteenth (6% per cent.) more than is 
planted. Next year he plants as much as the year be- 
fore and the crop fails and he loses all he plants. Where 
will he be? Will he be able to plant again? So it is 
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with industry, it must gather in good years and in good 
ground much more than it sows or it will have no seed to 
sow after bad years and little if any left to sow if some 
falls on poor ground. Every man must balance large 
profits against big losses or he will have little left, and 
little left means a poor country. 

This house is Tom’s and that is Jack’s; the other is 
John’s and one belongs to Arthur. But if Tom and Jack 
and John and Arthur let their houses burn or rot away 
and do not rebuild, paint, repair and enlarge them, soon 
there is no village. If 100,000,000 Toms, Jacks and 
Johns and Arthurs all spend more than they can save, a 
nation is soon without the accumulation of its toil and 
where is that nation? Where, if this is the case, will be 
America? 

If the sun of our political life prevents more than a 
6 per cent. profit where will we get seed for future plant- 
ing after a summer of drought? Is it right to restrain 
the frugal farmer from taking the full product of that 
part of his field which being “good ground” yields “some 
sixty and some a hundred fold”, and let him bear the 
whole loss on the wheat that falls upon stony ground and 
takes no root. Usury is taking big return with no risk; 
where the risk is large the return must be large, or the 
capital invested will dwindle as ice in mingled cold 
nights and sunny days. 





Why Government Salaries Should Not Be Raised 


N° DEGREE OF INTELLIGENCE, only a formula 
from the book of public sentiment, is needed to 
prove that the employees of the Government should not 
receive any increase in pay, despite the increased cost of 
living. All that is necessary to prove the proposition is 
to take as a postulate something which is so often stated 
and so generally believed that it must surely be true. It 
runs thus: 

When a service is necessary to the public and when 
the costs of that service increase, the parties rendering 
that service should find some way of meeting the in- 
creased cost without raising the cost of the service to the 
“dear” people. 

It would be a folly to show how essential is the work 
of the Government official. It is clear that, if we had 
no Government, the right to pursue happiness would be 
denied us. The Government guarantees to us that we 
will get food and fuel at near cost or at cost or less 
than cost so that we may pursue not only digestion and 
warmth with success but may have money left to obtain 
many other things which bring accidents, and headaches 
and short sleeping hours in their train. 

The Government certainly is most necessary to the 
public and therefore its cost should not be increased. 
Government officials should unflinchingly meet. the in- 
creased cost of operation by strenuous economy and 
skillful contriving. 

It has been observed that officials in the service look 
prosperous. The officials themselves, it is true, allege 
that this is due to their frugality, good taste and to their 
skill in the art of economy, but their appearance is so 
like to their reprehensible profiteering brethren that a 
little question must always arise in the minds of the 
public. Not being possessed of the qualities listed, out- 
siders must wonder that so much can be done with such 
a modest income. 

So long as Government officials serve the public.so well 
and essentially we must narrowly watch their efforts to 
improve their status. Even now it is said that they. are 
trying “to pass the buck” of higher living cost to the 
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ultimate consumer, and it is rumored that they have se- 
lected and sent out an agent—a “sinister agent” is the 
expression universally approved in such cases—who is 
trying to find out whether the ultimate consumer is not 
faring much more generously than they. 

The public must object to any such inquiry (1) be- 
cause it will show that Government officials are not paid 
nearly as well as men of equal or lower achievement and 
(2) because many of the officials in civil life are not 
nearly as useful as the Government men and therefore 
not being public utilities should be allowed to get any- 
thing they can set their minds or their hands on. 

All of which is quite clear. Is it not? 





We usually pay for value received. Generally speak- 
ing the one who tries to collect more for his services 
than those services are worth in the open markets of 
the world is doomed to failure from the very start. 





A Generation Without Achievement 


W E, THE PEOPLE of this generation, can not pride 
ourselves on the railroads we have built for our 
fathers who constructed the trunk lines of which we are 
so proud have given place to us who do not continue 
their work. Some ‘superanuated railroad builders 
may remain, relics of a dead past: They stand like the 
solitary peaks that mark the mighty strivings of a prior 
era. 

The United States introduced the electric street car 
system, which extended itself in a network on and around 
every city and even invaded the country. Its progress is 
now backward. Lines are being abandoned and the ser- 
vice of such as are still operating is being restricted. No 
longer have we any glory in our street-car system. No 
luxury industry is so mean that it cannot point with dis- 
dain at the elevated, street-car and subway service of the 
country. 

Other utilities are not quite so severely curtailed, but 
none of them are progressing as triumphantly as in the 
past. In a short while, if we do not prove more gener- 
ous, we shall find that not a single public utility is grow- 
ing as fast as the need for its service. The cold hand 
of poverty will palsy the progress of all of them. No 
investor will take any bonds and the refunding of those 
bonds that reach maturity will be impossible. 

There will result a land of many theaters, of roads 
made impassible by joy riders and highways cut up and 

‘cluttered by auto busses and motor trucks which latter 
can give better service than electric roads because al- 
lowed special privileges,’ the choice of runs and the 
stimulus of large profits. The old public utilities will be 
in an indigent class while luxuries and new types of 
public utilities will be in another and a prosperous class, 
till the new utilities suffer in their turn from a similarly 
drastic control. 

For this reason the public #utilities should stand to- 
gether—the railroads, the street, traction interests, the 
coal mines, the flouring mills, the packers, the electric 
power stations, the gas companies and like industries. 
They should fight as one, not for their privileges but for 
their rights. They are the cast-off spouses of the 
American people. When they were first seen they were 
courted and feted. Cities prided themselves on their 
utilities. Now the public has gone after the courtesans 
of traffic, and is willing to allow adequate reward only 
to those trades which cater to its folly. 
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Note the bill 11,339 introduced by Representative 
Charles H. Brand of Georgia on Dec. 19 last in which a 
dealer or any person regularly engaged in the business 
of selling foodstuffs and fuel is required under pain of 
a term of servitude, not less than one nor more than 
20 years in the penitentiary, to sell these goods when he 
is offered reasonable and market vrices: What this 
means is of course questionable. T ..e market price may 
not be reasonable, and the reasonable price may not be 
that of the market. ss 

If the coal man is to be held liable to imprisonment if 
he does not sell at the market price then he cannot mine 
and store coal, for if the price temporarily goes below 
cost he must accept the price which nets him a loss and 
lose his storage costs, labor, power, machinery deprecia- 
tion, coal degradation, rent, stealage, fireloss and all 
other charges. He must sell his coal no matter how 
great the loss. Perhaps this is not meant by the author 
of the bill, but if the emphasis is to be put on the word 
“reasonable” and not on “market” why add the latter 
word ‘which makes the matter ambiguous. 

But why make it apply only to fuel and foodstuffs, un- 
less the intention is to relieve the luxury trades from 
legislation? Class legislation was rampant before the 
war. It grew during the conflict. It is the supreme 
menace of the future. ; 

The socialists openly assert that they will trap and 
starve the public utilities first and then when these utili- 
ties are without further powér of resistance they will . 
drag them into their own camp. They are trapping and 
starving some now and others are progressively getting 
into such an anemic condition that the socialists are 
ready to drag them home. 

The railroads and. the traction companies are already 
almost docile, and the mines and the power companies 
will follow soon. It is time that public utilities cease to 
quarrel with one another and band together to obtain a 
small measure of justice. If control is just for one man, 
it is just for another. The yard stick should be 36-in. 
long whether it measures cloth for James, the dry-goods 
man, or for John, the dealer in a public utility. 








Strike May Raise 
Clothing Cost 


When the coal strike occurred it made 
several plants run short hours and so pre- 
vented the garment workers and the woolen 
and cotton mills from working at high 
pressure. That will mean less clothing. 
When there is a shortage of dry goods, 
every retailer is bidding for the wholesaler’s 
output, and prices go up. The retailer 
can charge what he will and be sure of 
selling. A strike of coal miners, therefore, 
decreases the production of clothing and 
makes it scarce and expensive, giving 
trouble to everybody, for we all need 
clothes. 
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The Vicious Circle 


Letter No. 1—The trend of the times is clearly indicated 
in the issue of ‘“‘Coal Age” for Oct. 2, 1919, which recently 
came to hand. First, there is the poem by Rufus T. Strohm, 
which is the Foreword in that issue and deals with the now 
popular phrase, The Vicious Circle. This is followed, in the 
Discussion Department, by the several letters dealing with 
Prices and Wages, Wages versus Work Hours, and Bol- 
she’ism in America. 

Though each and all of these contributions tell the same 
story, one fact seems to have escaped the several writers; 
namely, the manufacturers and producers of the necessities 
of life are themselves responsible for the perpetuation of 
the so-called Vicious Circle. Granting the demana for in- 
creased pay, shorter hours and other radical requests made 
by labor everywhere, the producer and manufacturers aliks 
pass on the buck, so to speak, through increased prices and 
prof.teering. 

In the coal industry, for instance, one observes either a 
feast or a famine. When the demand for coa: is at its 
highest, as it was during the war, the miners have steady 
work and earn good wages, while the operators take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to retrieve the losses of slack 
periods. The price of fuel soars, the increase being attrib- 
uted to the law of supply and demand. This may not be 
justly called profiteering, but rather, good business; but let 
us look further. 


LABOR AS A COMMODITY 


How is it with labor, which is properly a commodity? In 
the slack period the earnings of the miner grow less and 
less. He works one »r two davs a week when tho operator 
can get cars to load and has the orders for shipments; but 
the good Lord is supposed to look after the miner the rest 
of the time. When business picks up his services are again 
in demand. Now, if he lays off a day or so, a trick he has 
learned from his enforced idleness at other times, he is 
called a slacker, his loyalty to the industry is questioned 
and every expedient is used to make him put in as many 
hours as possible at the face of the coal. 

The question arises, if labor is a commodity, which is 
generally acknowledged, why may not the miner take ad- 
vantage of the same law of supply and demand, which avails 
the manufacturer and producer? Can he be biamed for 
asking an increased price for the commodity he is selling, 
the productive effort of his hands’ labor? Does the demand 
for an increased wage by labor, justify the worker being 
calleé a Bolshevist, a radical, dyed deep in the wool? In 
the meantime, the price of coal goes higher and a like rise 


‘takes place in the price of all commodities whose manufac- 


ture requires fuel. 

Notwithstanding the attempts made from time to time to 
becloud the true situation, reason compels the admission 
that every man is entitled to three things, in return for his 
labor; namely, food, clothing, and shelter, to which shouid 
be added a suitable amount of recreation and amusement. 
If his labor does not bring these things to the honest toiler 


and a small profit besides for the so-called rainy day and 
the frost of old age, what right has capital to ask for more 
and greater returns on its investments. 

What has become of the Brotherhood of Man, the Golden 
Rule and other teachings of the Great Disciple, as embodied 
in the words, Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you? Shall the greed of rapacious individuals, who 
are by far in the minority, be allowed to make life harder 
and harder for the workers who constitute the vast majority 
of mankind? When the futile, ineffectual attempts of 
workers to rise above the conditions that threaten to en- 
gulf them fail of their object it is not surprising that men 
resort to strikes. : 

I cannot agree with the statement of Jospeh R. Thomas, 
page 588 of the issue of “Coal Age’’ to which I have re- 
ferred. In speaking of the decline in money value, he states, 
The principal cause for this condition can be traced to so 
large a class of workers who have fallen victims to Bol- 
shevik activities. Mr. Thomas evidently knows nothing about 
the inflation that money has undergone and which is, more 
than anything else, responsible for the decreased purchasing 
value of the dollar, at the present time. 


COST OF LIVING CAN BE LOWERED 


But, returning to our subject, why ignore the truth, es- 
pecially when it is backed by justice? The Vicious Circle, 
the trouble and turmoil, the present industrial strife and un- 
rest, are not only the natural reaction of war conditions 
but a natural protest against the profiteering indulged in 
by those who control the means of production. 

The cost of living can be lowered and the worker satisfied, 
though it may take more to accomplish this, at the present 
stage of affairs, than would be required had a more humane 
policy been followed in the beginning. Production can be 
increased and the price of living lowered if employers wiil 
make an earnest effort to bring this about. Here is the 
suggestion, and I pass it along for what it is worth. 

During the war, the government fixed the price of coal, 
and operators still made money. The same can be done in 
respect to other commodities at no great loss to producers 
but the curtailing of extortionate profits. Strikes penalize 
both employers and employees and the entire nation suffers. 
The strike of coal miners in Great Britain cost that country 
over $50,000,000. Employers in an industry that does not 
function for any length of time lose far more than what 
they would sacrifice by cutting down their margin of profit 
and sharing it with their employees. 

At the present time, any increase granted workers is 
added to the cost of production, and the price of the product 
is increased. The increased price of raw material to the 
manufacturer is passed on to the merchant, as is also any 
increase due to higher wages paid in the shop or factory. 
Again, the mercbant selling the product of the factory adds 
to the price his share of profit. The result is that the in- 
crease is passed on to the ultimate consumer, who must 
eventually bear the burden. 

It is well to remember, however, that the ultimate con- 
sumer is not only the worker whose Jabor has produced 
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the goods but the original producer, the manufacturer and 
the merchant. All are paying the high prices they them- 
selves have created by the large profits claimed in the 
business of producing the raw material and making and 
selling the goods. In other words, as is so well illustrated 
in Mr. Strohm’s poem to which I have referred, like the 
pup, each man is chasing his tail and the result is the 
vicious circle. Let each of us study carefully the situation 
and decide for himself wherein lies the remedy. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. MACK WILLIAMS. 





Promotion of Ambitious 


Workers 


Letter No. 6—I read with growing interest the letters 
Fairplay, “Coal Age,’’ Aug. 28, p. 375, and that of Richard 
Bowen, Oct. 9, p. 628, on the subject of the promotion of 
ambitious workers. The letters brought to my mind a 
Foreword that appeared some time ago in “Coal Age,’ Vol. 
11, p. 461. 

The foreword, which was entitled, What Was Wrong, 
dwelt at considerable length on the circumstance of a man 
who served one coal-mining company continuously for 61 
years. After 27 years of service, in different capacities, he 
secured a position as engineer, which he continued to hold 
the remaining 34 years of his service, and was then retired 
on a pension. 

The writer seemed to convey the idea that, because this 
man had made a good engineer, hoisting the same loads, 
guarding against the same dangers and carrying the same 
responsibilities, he had been held by the company in that 
position all these years without being offered promotion. 
Perliaps, it would even have been refused, if asked. Evi- 
dently, the man was an efficient engineer and gave excellent 
and satisfactory service, and I believe we are justified in 
concluding that he was well satisfied with his job and 
would, in all probability, have refused a higher position had 
it been offered him. 


ATTITUDE OF MANY WORKERS 


In my opinion, sooner or later, most men find the station 
or position in industrial life for which they are particularly 
fitted and best adapted, and when that is the case, they 
seldom have any desire to go higher. Many good men 
shrink from the added responsibilities of higher positions 
than those they hold and are quite content with their lot. 

With comparatively few exceptions, the general run of 
workmen are seeking positions and occupations where the 
work and its responsibilities are light. It is true tuat some 
workers have the ability and qualifications to fill high posi- 
tions in the industrial world, but the vast majority are not 
so qualified. When they advance so far, they reach their 
limit. 

In my opinion, the fact that a man is proficient in any one 
line is a good and sufficient reason for retaining him in that 
work. It is not a reason why he should be promoted; nor 
is it evident that he would prove equally proficient in a 
higher position. Long and faithful service in one position 
does not always fit or qualify one for a higher place. As in 
the Foreword mentioned, a man may make an efficient and 
faithful hoisting engineer who would prove a faiiure in the 
position of mine foreman. 

I would be a great mistake, to my mind, to promote a man 
for no other reason than his long service in the employ of 
the company. Such promotion would often elevate « man to 
a position for which he was not qualified, while the same 
man would have filled an under position with success. - 

What has been claimed as a discouragement to ambitious 
workers in coal mining, is equally true in respect to ail 
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other industrial pursuits. Locomotive engineers pull and 
push the same levers, look ahead along the same rails, seo 
the same scenery, and count the same miles of run year after 
year, with no expectation of ever being made superintendent 
of the road, though it is possible some of them would be 
capable of filling the place. A railroad company needs the 
services of their good engineers at the throttle. They have 
other men who are not engineers, but whose training is 
fitting them for the position of superintendent or manager, 
It is only reasonable to assume that, under like circum- 
stances, we would follow the same course in the promotion 
of men to those positions for which their training fits them, 

All young men entering the coal-mining business cannot 
expect to become superintendents and managers of mines 
any more than all school boys can hope to become governors 
and presidents, and the same is true in respect to all in- 
dustries. I believe it is safe to say that as many miners 
have been called from the pick and shovel to higher posi- 
tions, as is true of men who served behind the counter and 
later gained the manager’s desk. : 


DIGNITY OF HONEST WORK 


A miner, with black face and hands can do just as honest 
and faithful work, as the man who wields the pen or handles 
goods of delicate texture with white hands. The work of 
the former is just as honorable as that of the latter. Some- 
one has said, It is not the employment or station that brings 
honor to the man; but the man brings honor to the posi- 
tion he holds, by the way he performs his work. 

Circumstances over which men have little if any controi 
often affect their advancement. At times, a man will leap 
by a single bound from obscurity-at the bottom of the indus- 
trial ladder to a place of prominence at the top. Such in- 
stances are particularly in evidence in political affairs. 

In coal mining, the ambitious miner studies to fit himself 
for the position of fireboss or mine foreman. It may happen 
that, in a large mine, there are three or four of such miners 
who are applicants for the same position of foreman, which 
has been recently vacated. It is quite clear to anyone that 
all of them cannot secure the position. The appointment 
can only go to one and the rest are disappointed. At such 
times, we are apt to hear the cry of favoritism, which may 
or may not be the case. Such cries generally come from the 
men who are least worthy and competent to fill the place. 

Many workers are ambitious for promotion to positions 
they are not qualified to fill, but which they desire for the 
honor that goes with the appointment. Many miners im- 
agine that mine foremen have an easy time ard do not 
realize the responsibilities that rest on their shoulders. If 
they did, some of them would not be as anxious to secure 
the place. _ 


Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROSE. 





Finding a Mine Door Set Open 


Letter No. 14—The question raised by Richard Bowen, as 
to whether it is the best and safest method for the fireboss 
to start his regular morning inspection of a mine 
on the intake air, or to begin at the return end and proceed 
against the current, submitted to the readers of “‘Coal Age,” 
in the issue of Sept. 11, p. 462, is bringing out some in- 
teresting replies. , 

As the geological formations, in different mines, vary 
widely in both extent and general conditions, it seems to me 
that, in most instances, this matter can be solved best by the 
judgment and experience of the fireboss, who must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the natural conditions in his 
mine. If a fireboss feels that it is just as safe to go one 
way as the other, let him ga the most convenient way. 
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As a general rule, however, I think the examination 
should begin with the intake current. My reason for think- 
ing so is that all gases swept from the faces of the cham- 
bers are carried ahead with the air, and the place is left 
clear. On the other hand, if the examination is started at 
the return end of the mine, the gases swept from the cham- 
bers ahead of the fireboss might have a tendency to accu- 
mulate in the chambers behind, which he has just examined, 
in case the air current was weak. 

Finding this particular door set open would indicate 
clearly to the experienced fireboss that he had no circula- 
tion in the entire intake side of the mine, and any gases 
found accumulated in the faces of the chambers, could not 
be removed until the circulation was restored. The fireboss 
would also assume that the open door would not affect 
the circulation in the return section of the mine. 

Now, as has been suggested, had this door been left open 
by some careless driver, at about the time the shots were 
being fired and remained open up to the time the inspection 
was made, if the fireboss started his examination on the 
intake side of the mine he would discover quickly on enter- 
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ASSUMED GASSY SECTION TO BE EXAMINED 


ing Chamber 1 that something was wrong with the circu- 
lation; but if he started the inspection on the return side 
he would not detect anything wrong, until he had reached 
Chamber 7, on the intake side. Neither would he be apt 
to smell the smoke from the burning feeder, until he passed 
through the crosscut between Ghambers 6 and 5, where he 
would find the burning feeder and try to extinguish it. 

In case the smoke from the burning coal,was so dense and 
hot, because ‘of the little air passing, that the fire cannot 
be extinguished, the crosscut between Chambers 3 and 4 
must be closed and a stopping built on the entry between 
Chambers 4 and 5 so as to deflect the air current up 
Chamber 4 and through the crosscut to the face of Chamber 
5, which would clear out the smoke and cool the chamber so 
’ that the feeder could be approached and extinguished. The 
stopping in the crosscut may then be removed and the in- 
spection continued to the end of the section, after which 
the door may be closed and the circulation restored. 

In his letter, ‘‘Coal Age,” Oct. 9, p. 627, Andrew O. Bain, 
tells how he would remove the gas from Chambers 2 and 3, 
which is very good, except that he fails to close the crosscut 
at the face between Chambers 3 and 4. If this crosscut is 
left open when the door on the entry is closed and the cir- 
culation restored in these three chambers, in my opinion, 
there would be danger of enough gas-laden air passing 
through Chamber 4 and coming in contact with the burning 
feeder in Chamber 5 to be disastrous. 

Again, it may not be definitely known in what chamber 
the burning feeder is to be found. Suppose, instead of its 
being in Chamber 5 on the intake side, it is in Chamber 8, 
near the face of the heading, on the return side. In thai 
event, I think Mr. Bain would run a great risk in sweeping 
out any considerable amount of gas and sending it on along 
the gangway to this burning feeder. Judging from the 
figure or plan given, the mine is evidently a small one and 
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the distance from the mouth of Chamber 8 to that of Cham- 
ber 8, is not so far but that there might be more or less 
aanger in sending gas in that direction. 

While acting as fireboss, in a very gassy mine that was 
being worked altogether with safety lamps and in which a 
part of the circulation came through another mine that was 
also gassy, I recall an instance when a pump got out of 
repair, in the other mine, and the water rose until the air 
passing into our mine from that quarter was cut off, which 
allowed gas to accumulate in the other mine. When the 
pump was started again and the water lowered sufficieni!; 
to permit the air to pass through to our mine again, our 
safety lamps were knocked out, for a distance of more than 
two thousand feet from where the gas had accumulated. 

To say the least, it is a very uncomfortable situation to 
find a burning feeder and an accumulation of gas in the mine 
at the same time, more especially when the air is passing 
from the gas toward the feeder. To leave the door open, as 
Mr. Bowen says has been his custom in gaseous operations, 
and proceed with the examination, until it is ascertained 
that there are no burning feeders in the mine, I think is the 
proper course to follow. But if the inspection is made with 
the door set open, beginning on either the intake or the re- 
turn side, and any accumulation of gas is found in the un- 
ventilated section of the mine, a second inspection will al- 
ways be required after closing the door. 

Now, in conclusion, permit me to say that to lay down a 
fixed method of inspection that will apply alike to every 
mine, would be a difficult undertaking. Conditions vary 
and the nature and formation of mines differ widely, and a 
method that might be practiced with a reasonable degree of 
safety, in making the examination in one section of a large 
mine, possibly could not be followed in another mine. As 
I said before these things should be left to the judgment of 
the experienced fireboss. 

A long experience as fireboss, has led me to be guided 
largely, in making the inspection, by the condition of the 
mine. Sometimes I would prefer following the intake and 
in other cases would start in the return. However, in all 
gassy mines where accumulations of gas are expected to 
be found and must be removed, the intake should invariably 
be followed; and a door set found open, short-circuiting the 
main current, should not be closed, until it has been as- 
certained that there are no burning feeders in the mine. 
Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROSE. 





Acetylene Safety Lamps 


Letter No. 1—During recent months ‘“‘Coal Age” has de- 
veloped most interesting discussions regarding firebossing, 
rescue work, and rescue appliances for use in mines. It 
would seem, howver, that the question of illumination, 
which is of so great importance to coal mining, has not 
received the consideration it deserves. The same remark 
will apply also to the excellent work of the Bureau of 
Mines, which has been instrumental in creating a growing 
interest and has received the hearty codperation of mining 
companies, in the organizing and equipping of well-trained 
rescue crews in mining districts. 

In the matter of illumination, the electric lamp has been 
generally considered as an essential equipment of all rescue 
stations. Most rescue crews are equipped partly with elec- 
tric lamps and partly with safety lamps burning naphtha 
or oil. Though both have their merits, these lamps have 
often been found wholly insufficient in respect. to the light 
they give for penetrating the dense smoky atmospheres com- 
monly met in fighting mine fires when wearing breathing . 
apparatus. When such atmospheres dense with smoke and 
fumes are encountered, the lamps mentioned are practically 
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worthless, the oil-burning lamp being often entirely ex- 
tinguished, while even the electric light fails to penetrate 
the obscurity. 

It is a recognized fact that if a rescue crew is to work 
efficiently, the best possible light must be given them. 
Without it, the workers cannot proceed intelligently, but 
must hesitate and lose confidence in themselves, and perhaps 
be unable to keep their bearing. All of these are impera- 
tive in rescue work and largely depend on the presence of a 
strong light that is able to penetrate the gloom. 

In nongaseous mines, the open carbide lamp has long 
proved its value in respect to the illumination it affords. 
The fact that the acetylene safety lamp, which adapts the 
carbide light to use in the presence of gas, has not been 
recognized in connection with mine-rescue work and 
adopted as part of such equipment, can only be explained 
by assuming that this lamp is not widely enough known. 
The acetylene safety lamp has been proved to be reliable 
and safe. It is sensitive to gas, though not quite in the 
same degree as a naphtha-burning lamp, but far more sensi- 
tive than the common Davy. burning oil. 


ADVANTAGE OF ACETYLENE FLAME 


Acetylene safety lamps give a very bright and steady 
light, but what is of equal importance is the fact that they 
require very little oxygen in burning, which makes them 
particularly suitable for mine-rescue work, which must be 
generally performed in atmospheres ‘eficient in oxygen, 
where oil-burning safety lamps would burn dim or be en- 
tirely extinguished. 

It is thus clear that the disadvantages of both oil-burn- 
ing and electric lamps, for such work, are overcome by the 
use of the carbide, gauze-protected lamp, known as the 
acetylene safety lamp, and it would seem that their adop- 
tion as a standard lamp for rescue stations is of the utmost 
importance. 

In the same connection, it can be said that this lamp 
should find an important application in the work of the 
fireboss or mine examiner, whose duties are manifold and 
of grave importance in relation to the safety of lives and 
property. In making his inspection of the mine, the fire- 
boss must observe carefully that the working places are 
free from every danger. For that purpose, he must have 
a light of the greatest illuminating power. 

At present, many firebosses are obliged to carry two 
lamps; an electric lamp and a safety lamp, for testing pur- 
poses. In my opinion, the acetylene safety lamp furnishes 
considerably more light than both of these lamps together, 
and accomplishes both purposes for which it is necessary to 
carry the two lamps. 

It is my belief that the use of the acetylene safety lamp 
in firebossing would not only facilitate the work of fire- 
bossing, but make it possible to do it more thoroughly. 
There is, of course, no need to emphasize here the results 
of making an efficient inspection of a mine. 

Charleston, W. Va. PROGRESSIVE. 





Storage Battery Locomotives 


Letter No. 1—A reference that I saw recently in ‘Coal 
Age’’, in regard to the improvement of mine equipment as 
emanating largely from the users of such equipment, re- 
minds me of an incident that shows that this is particularly 
true in regard to the use of storage-battery locomotives in 
mines. This type of locomotive is being constantly im- 
proved, and these improvements generally come through the 
suggestions of users that are worked out by the engineers 
in charge of their manufacture. 

An order was recently placed with one of the large 
manufacturers of storage-battery locomotives, for a loco- 
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motive to be furnished with two coniplete battéries, in re- 
movable battery boxes. The order requested specifications 
on a battery that would be suitable for operating a mining 
drill. It was explained that the drill was to be run dur- 
in the night and driven by a 3-hp. motor. The ide& was to 


run the drill from a locomotive battery, the drillman us- 


ing the locomotive to move his drill from place to place. 

It was explained that this would do away with the neces- 
sity of operating the power plant, at night, solely for the 
purpose of running the drill. ‘The fact that the locomo- 
tive was to be equipped with two complete batteries, in 
removable boxes, would make it possible to do this, since 
one battery could be charged during the day, while the 
other battery was in use on the locomotive. The work 
of changing the batteries would cnly be a matter of 10 
minutes. 

The concern that manufactured the locomotive had pre- 
viously had no idea of the varied service to which the ma- 
chine could be put; and the request of this operator was 
a revelation to them. As the old saying goes, necessity is 
the mother of invention. In this instance, it was the neces- 
sity of running the power plant during the night, for the 
sole purpose of operating the drill which work was per- 
formed by the nightshift, that gave rise to this suggestion 
and which unquestionably broadened the application of this 
type of locomotive in mining practice. Similar varied 
uses of other equipment are brought out, from time to time, 
that would be overlooked were it not for the necessity that 
brought them to light. 


AUTHORITY OF SHOTFIRERS 

Only recently I learned of a similar instance where a 
portable pump had been used to pump the water out of a 
few low places at different points in a mine. Although this 
work required but a few hours, it was necessary to be 
done in the early morning, just before the beginning of 
the day’s run. Previous to the installing of a storage- 
battery locomotive in that mine, it had been necessary to 
employ a nightcrew to operate the power house, to supply 
the necessary power for running the pump. . 

In this case, also, the locomotive was equipped with two 
batteries, and the pumpman used the locomotive, both to 
move his pump from place to place and to operate it for 
pumping the water out of the places where it had accumu- 
lated. Instead of employing the nightcrew and the pump- 
man- itwas only necessary, now, for the latter to come out 
early in the morning, take the locomotive and proceed 
with his work. 

In the use of storage-battery locomotives, complaint has 
been made, at times where the work was very severe, that 
it was impossible to get a full day’s work from the. battery. 
Equipping the locomotive with two sets of batteries, as 
just mentioned, overcomes this difficulty also. 

During the period of the war, when machinery of any 
kind was at a premium and operators were compelled to 
take anything that they could get, it was impossible to 
furnish batteries that would not show signs of deterioration 
after a limited service. Also, there was a general falling 
down of some of the cheap chain-driven machines that were 
then put on the market. This class of machinery, natural- 
ly, deserved severe criticism, although all of the trouble 
cannot be ascribed to the batteries employed, but much of 
it was often due to the inferior machine the battery had 
to operate. 

The stress of war work is now past, and the larger manu- 
facturers of mining equipment are devoting more time to 
the perfection of the machines they put out. This is par- 
ticularly true of the storage-battery locomotive that is so 
well adaped to the work of gathering coal at the face that 
it is now rapidly coming into its own. . 


Ashland, Ky. J. A. 8. 
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~~ INQUIRIES OF 
GENERAL INTEREST, 


ANSWERED BY JAMES T. BEARD 











Authority of Shotfirers 


Kindly permit me to ask for the opinions of ‘‘Coal Age’’ 
and its readers in a disputed question that has arisen be- 
tween the miners and the shotfirers employed by the Norton 
Coal Co., at this place. 

To explain, our loaders prepare their own powder in two 
sticks, while the shotfirers tamp and light the shots. Some 
of us have refused to fire shots prepared in this way by 
the loaders, claiming that even when using a copper-tipped 
tamping bar there is a liability of the bar striking a spark, 
by coming in contact with a sulphur ball. 

The miners want the shotfirers to tamp the open powder. 
They say that if the powder is put in the hole without 
opening the end there is a vacant space left between the 
two sticks, which is liable to cause one stick to fire first; 
and if the second stick fires it will do so later and cause a 
windy shot, 

The refusal of the shotfirers to fire such shots caused the 
miners to take the matter up with the Mine Committee, and 
the result was that the mine foreman, at the request of the 
committee, ordered the shotfirers to fire the holes. The 
committee held that there was no danger to be feared of a 
windy shot resulting from this manner of charging the 
holes. It was stated further that the Examining Board of 
Illinois had recommended that method of shooting. How- 
ever, this did not satisfy the shotfirers, who still refused 
to fire the holes. 

Again, let me ask: Should a mine examiner decide that 
a hole is not safe to fire, has the Mine Committee anv 
authority or right to demand that he shoot the hole? If 
the judgment of the examiner differs from that of the men, 
who has the right to decide the matter? 
Nortonville, Ky. SHOTFIRER. 

Assuming that black powder is used, or even permissible 
powder, and made up in two sticks with open ends, so as 
to bring the powder of the two sticks together, there is 
some question whether such a charge can be inserted into 
the hole without more or less of the powder being scattered 
along the hole. In that case there is every possibility that 
the scattered grains of powder would be ignited, in the pro- 
cess of tamping the hole, and a premature explosion result. 

The work of shotfiring is dangerous, at the best; and it 
is this consideration that has caused the shotfirer to be 
given supreme authority in respect to what shots he shail 
fire, which is plainly specified in the mining laws of several 
of the coal-producing states, including Colorado, Missouri, 
Iowa, and the bituminous districts of Pennsylvania. 

In the opinion of COAL AGE, this is a safe provision in 
respect to the firing of shots in blasting coal in mines. It 


- fs only logical to allow that the person firing a shot should 


be permitted to use his own judgment as to its safety. in 
other words, where a company, or the miners working in a 
mine, employ men to fire their shots, they place themselves 
in a position that compels them to submit to the judgment 
of those they employ, since no man can be expected to will- 
ingly risk his life through the whim of another. 


Therefore, let us conclude that no man or committee of 
men can demand that a shotfirer accept their judgment in 
jeopardy of his own life; and, in this respect, it is our 
opinion that the shotfirer should be protected by the state 
mining laws or mine regulations. In the performance of 
his duties the judgment of the shotfirer should be supreme. 
It will be of interest to. learn the opinions of shotfirers on 
this question, 


Widening an Airway 


The air-course in our mine is 5 ft. in height and 10 ft. 
wide. The volume of air passing is not sufficient for the 
development of the mine, and it is proposed to increase 
this circulation by widening the airway, the height remain- 
ing the same, because the coal is only 5 ft. high and we 
do not want to brush the roof or lift bottom. At present, 
the mine is passing 150,000 cu. ft. per min., and it is 
desired this quantity to 200,000 cu. ft. per min. Kindly 
show the method of calculating the width of airway re- 
quired to produce this result, assuming the power on. the 
air remains unchanged. 
Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 





JOHN H. WILEY. 





The first step in the operation is to write the equation 
for power, expressed in terms of the airway and the quan- 
tity of air passing; thus, 
klog 

a? 

Now, disregarding the factors u k 1, all of which are con- 
stant, it is observed that the quantity (q) varies directly 
as the sectional area (a) and inversely as the cube root of 
the perimeter (0). In other words, the quantity ratio is 
equal to the area ratio, times the cube root of the inverse 
perimeter ratio, which is expressed as follows: 
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Now, since the height of the airway is to remain un- 
changed, the area will vary as the width (w) and the 
perimeter as the sum of the height and width (h + w). 


Hence, we can write for Equation 2 the following: 
Qe _ we h+w 
— S34! — soccer ccecens 








71 h + we 
Substituting the known values for their respective sym- 
bols in equation 3, q, = 150,000; q. — 200,000; w, — 10; 
Ww, = x; and h — 5; we have, 
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Then, cubing each side of the equation, transposing and 
simplifying, we have, finally, 
x3 
bee ag 158; OF X9 — 158 © = 790ccecveee5S 
The value of x in equation 5 is found most easily by 


trial. For example, trying successively x — 12, x = 13, 
x = 14, it is finally found that the value that will satisfy 
equation 5 is practically, x — 14,5. Therefore, to produce 
the desired results, the airways must be widened 14.5 — 10 
= 4.5 ft., or 4 ft. 6 in. 
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Mine Examiner's Examination 
Springfield, Ill., Nov. 11, 12, 1919 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.— What kind of oil is used in a Davy lamp? 

Ans.—The oil burned in a Davy lamp is usually sperm, 
cottonseed or lard oil. These are frequently mixed with 
petroleum in proportions varying from one-third part of 


the latter to equal parts of both, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the illuminating power of the lamp. 


Ques.—What percentage of marsh gas can be detected 
with a Davy lamp? 

Ans.—Many firebosses can detect the presence of marsh 
gas when but 2 per cent. of the gas is present in the still 
air of a chamber or room. Others often fail to see a cap 
in 214 per cent. of gas.. Most firebosses have no difficulty 
in detecting gas when 3 per cent. is present in the air cur- 
rent flowing in an entry. It is always easier to observe a 
flame cap in still air than in a moving current. 

Ques.—What is a regulator and when can it be used to 
advantage? 

Ans.—A regulator is a device for distributing the air 
passing in two or more splits so as to proportion the air 
supplied to each split according to its needs. In other 
words, a regulator is used to obtain a different distribution 
of air from what would be produced if the air current was 
permitted to divide naturally between the splits. 

A regulator can be used to advantage when the natural 
division of the air gives more air in one split or district 
and less air in another than what is required. This al- 
ways happens when the splits are of unequal length, since 
the longer split, where the greater number of men are 
generally at work, naturally takes the smaller proportion 
of air, while the shorter split working fewer men receives 
the larger proportion of the air. To overcome this, a regu- 
lator must be placed in the shorter split, which has the 
effect to increase the resistance in that split and force some 
of the air to pass through the longer split. 


Ques.—If there was 30,000 cu. ft. of air passing in the 
return airway, and this quantity contained 3% per cent. 
of marsh gas, how many cubic feet of gas are there? 

Ans.—The quantity of gas in the return current, in this 
case, is 0.035 & 30,000 — 1050 cu. ft. per min. 


Ques.—Where would you expect to find the following 
gases, in making an examination of a mine: Firedamp, 
blackdamp and whitedamp? 

Ans.—In the examination of a mine, the fireboss expects 
to find the different gases mentioned, accumulated at the 
roof or floor, or at the, face of a rise or dip, according as 
their density is less or greater than that of air. For ex- 
ample, the specific gravity of firedamp, which is an inflam- 
mable or explosive mixture of marsh gas and air, is gen- 
erally less than that of air or unity; and firedamp is there- 
fore to be found accumulated at the roof or in rise work- 
ings. Likewise, blackdamp has a specific gravity greater 
than unity and is to be found accumulated at the floor, or 
the face of dip workings or other low places in the mine. 

It happens, at times, that these gases are generated in 


such quantities in certain places in the mine that there is 
little chance for their accumulation according to their densi- 
ties. For example, firedamp may be generated in consider- 
able quantity at the face of dip workings or in other low 


places in the mine; or blackdamp may be coming from the 


roof in rise workings, being generated in a worked-out 
overlying seam, or finding its way from other sources 
through crevices in the roof. In such cases, the specific 
gravity of the gas is no indication of where it is to be 
found, until it has had an opportunity to accumulate in a 
still atmosphere. 

Whitedamp ( carbon monoxide) has a specific gravity but 
slightly in excess of air (0.967), which would cause this 
gas to accumulate at the roof or other high places, if it 
was present, in sufficient quantity in the mine. However, 
that is never the case, under normal conditions of working. 
Whitedamp, being the result of combustion of carbonaceous 
matter in a limited supply of air, must be sought in poorly 


.ventilated and abandoned places in mines, or in the return 


from a mine fire. 


Ques.—State by what means firedamp, blackdamp and 
whitedamp can be detected in mines. Also, say which of 
these gases is more easily removed and which the more 
difficult to remove. 

Ans.—Firedamp is detected by observing its effect on the 
safety lamp, either in the formation of a flame cap or by the 
action of the flame, which is enlarged and lengthened and 
often rendered unsteady in the presence of this gas. 

Blackdamp is detected by observing the dim burning or 
extinction of the flame of the lamp, as well as by its effect 
to produce headache, nausea and pains in the back and 
limbs when a person has worked long in such an atmos- 
phere. Whitedamp must be detected by observing its ef- 
fect to prostrate small caged animals such as birds or 
mice, preferably the former. 

Firedamp accumulated at the face of a steep pitch or on 
a high fall and blackdamp accumulated at the face of dip 
workings, ‘or in swamps and low places in the mine, are the 
most difficult to remove. When firedamp is generated at 
the face of dip workings, or blackdamp at the face of a 
pitch or in rise workings, the removal of the gas is less 
difficult, it being assisted by the relative density of the gas 
and air, which causes it to flow naturally from the place 
where it is generated in those cases. The removal of 
whitedamp will depend on the ability to properly ven- 
tilate the places where it is generated. 


Ques.—The total rubbing surface of a square airway be- 
ing 160,000 sq. ft., the length of the airway, 5000 ft., the 
quantity of air passing, 80,000 cu. ft. per min., what is the 
velocity of the air current, in feet per minute? 

Ans.—It is necessary, in this case, first, to find the peri- 
meter of the airway by dividing its rubbing surface, in 
square feet, by its length in feet; thus, 160,000 ~ 5000 = 
32 ft. Then, the airway being square, each side is 
32 + 4 = 8 ft., and its sectional area, 8 & 8 = 64 sq. ft. 
The quantity of air in circulation being 80,000 cu. ft. per 
min., the velocity of the current is 80,000 -— 64 =— 1250 ft. 
per min. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN OCTOBER | 








[The bracketed figures in the text refer to 
the uumber and the page of the volume in 
which reference to the matter noted may be 
found and should the reader desire further 
information he can obtain it in the place in- 
dicated.] 

Oct. 1—The finals of mine-rescue competition 
of the national first-aid and mine-rescue 
meet is held in Pittsburgh, Penn., in con- 
junction with dedication of the Bureau of 
Mines buildings [XVI, 615]. 

Oct. 1 to 4—The Eighth Annual Safety Com 
gress of the National Safety Council is held 
at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, [XVI, 
618 to 623]. : ’ 

Oct. 7—Some 3000 miners are still out on 
strike around. Johnstown, Penn. [XVI, 
657]. 

Oct. 10—The operatives of the Central Com- 
petitive district meet (at Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, in Philadelphia, Penn., with the 
offfficials appointed by the. United Mine 
Workers of America, in a wage conference 
(XVI, 657]. 

Oct. 12—-The wage conference of the Cen- 
tral Competitive district and officials of 
the United Mine Workers of America ad- 
journ without having come to any agree- 
ment [XVI, 657]. 

Oct. 14—-Senator Myers, of Montana, de- 
nounceS Congressional investigation of in- 
dustrial trouble [XVI, 690]. 

Oct. 15—An order is issued to members of 
the United Mine Workers of America, in 
the bituminous regions of the United 
States, to cease work at midnight of Oct. 
81, 1919 [XVI, 657]—Secretary of La- 
bor W B. Wilson summons John L. Lewis, 
acting president of U. M. W., and Thos. 
J. Brewster, spokesman of the bituminous 
coal operators, to meet him on Oct. 17 at 
Washington, D. C. ({XVI, 657]. 

Oct. 17—A conference is held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., between W. B. Wilson, sec- 
retary of labor; John L. Lewis, acting 
president of U. M. W.; Thomas T. Brew- 
ster, representing the coal operators of the 
Central Competitive district. A meeting 
was called for Oct. 21, 1919, to debate the 
issue in question [XVI, 690]. 

Oct. 21-25—Operators meét mine workers in 
conference at Washington, D. C., as agreed 
at the Oct. 17 conference [XVI, 691]. 

Oct. 24—-From 3000 to 5000 miners meet at 
Charleston, W. Va., and discuss invasion 
of Guyan field. Governor Cornwall wires 
acting president John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Oct. 24—The last Government effort to avert 
the coal strike fails. Even an appeal from 
President Wilson, to the operators and 
miners in conference at Washington, brings 
no results. 

25—President Wilson issues statement 
saying a coal strike would be considered 

@ grave moral and legal wrong against the 

Government, and that the law will be in- 

forced. The president requested that the 

strike order be recalled. 

Oct. 25—-Numerous strikes are on in the No. 
11 district of the United Mine Workers of 
America. This includes most of Indiana’s 
coal fields. 

Oct. 25—-Shaft A of Mine No, 1, Standard 
Oil Co., at Carlinville, Ill., breaks all rec- 
ords at the plant in hoisting coal [XVI, 


763]. 

Oct. 28—Wiliam Benry, a prominent coal op- 
erator of southern West Virginia, dies at 
his aed in Philadelphia, Penn. [XVI, 
764]. 

Oct. 29—-The Northeast Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation holds a meeting at Ashland, Ky. 
[XVI 762]—Fire starts in mine No. 2 of 
the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., at 
Amsterdam, Ohio. As a result, 20 men 


lose their lives and thousands of dollars 
are lost [XVI, 792]. 

Oct, 29—A conference of the International 
Executive Board, Scale Committee and Dis- 
trict Presidents of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, meets in Indianapolis, Ind., 
to consider the strike situation, especially 
President Wilson’s request that the strike 
order be recalled. District Presidents and 
Scale Committee leave for their homes to 
direct the strike. 

Oct. 30—The Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers of America continues in ses- 
sion at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 31—The Executive Committee of the 
Central Competitive field meets in confer- 
ence at Cleveland, Ohio, to take action on 
the nation-wide strike schcduled for mid- 
night. The conference then adjourns. 
Troops are secretly moved to stragetic 
points in coal states to be affected by 
strike order at midnight. 

Oct. 31—-Federal Judge A. B. Anderson 
issues a temporary restraining order to 
prevent union officials from. issuing in- 
structions to union members’ relatives to 
the strike or to paying strike benefits from 
union funds. This order was issued at 
request of special assistant U. S. Attorney, 
General A. B. Ames. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Production of coal erratic during pre-holi- 
day week. Car shortage develops the latter 
part of the week. Not expected to improve 
soon. Diversion of coal ceases. General re- 
sumption of work in Kanawha field without 
definite agreement as to application of 14 
per cent. wage increase. Most of New River 
mines working without check-off system. 

The production of coal reached two ex- 
tremes during the pre-holiday week, in this 
section of West Virginia, growing at a rapid 
pace during the first four days of the week, 
only to be seriously curtailed during the 
last two days of the same period. The up- 
ward curve in production followed a re- 
sumption of work by miners in the southern 
part of district No. 17 on Monday, Dec. 15, 
in response to instructions from Indianapolis; 
the difference in conditions being most 
marked in the section referred to because of 
the fact. that miners had been idle most of 
the time during the entire six weeks of the 
strike. The difference was less marked in 
that part of this section within the confines 
of district No. 29 (United Mine Workers), 
where miners had been at work since the 
first rescinding order had been issued, even 
though the check-off had been abolished; but 
even in district No. 29, there was an in- 
crease during the week ended Nov. 20, 
amounting to possibly 20 per cent. 

On Friday Dec. 19, however, a sudden 
car shortage developed in this section, cutting 
production down to just about half of what 
it should have been under favorable condi- 
tions; though the shortage of cars was felt 
to a less extent in district No. 29, or the 
smokeless area, than in district No. 17. As 
showing the effect of the sudden car shortage, 
even though it had not been unexpected, 
loadings on the Chesapeake & Ohio dropped 
from 117,000 tons on Thursday to. 85,000 
tons on Friday, and on Saturday there were 
still further decreases; there was little pros- 
pect that such conditions would be alleviated 
during the next few weeks, at least no 
hope was held out by C. & O. railroad of- 
ficials that conditions would be improved. 

While producers and shippers in this area 
had experienced some financial relief through 
remittances received largely from the rail- 
roads, such payments were by no means 
general and there were still large amounts 
due for shipments made during the latter 
part of October and all of November. How- 
ever, through the receipt of cash from the 
railroads, producers were able generally, 
still affected adversely by a strike. 


with the further assistance of banks, to meet 
their Christmas payrolls. 

Diversion of coal originating’ in this sec- 
ticn had largely ceased during the third 
week of December, only a few cases of such 
irregularities having been reported; owing to 
that condition most of the coal produced in 
-this part of the state was moving forward to 
oroginal consignees in the regular channels, 
although embargoes still prevailed with re- 
spect te coal from some of the high volatile 
fields and there was still an inhibition against 
any export shipments. More coke was also 
being shipped, permission having been grant- 
ed for the use of open top cars in the ship- 
ment of this fuel. 

General resumption of work on the part of 
miners in the Kanawha district, at the outset 
of the pre-holiday week, made for a large 
production in that district as long as the 
car supply was maintained. In fact there 
were a good many miners who reported for 
duty as early as Saturday Dec. 13, or just 
as soon as they received word of the settle- 
men effected at Indianapolis. Most of the 
miners, however, waited until Monday to re- 
turn to work, and from that time until Fri- 
day the nineteenth, there was a steady gain 
from day to day in the production of the 
Kanawha region; but the sudden slump in 
the car supply forced many mines to shut 
down and miners deprived of an opportunity 
to earn as much as would otherwise have 
been possible in the week just before the 
Christmas holidays. Production of C. 2 
mines in the Kanawha field by Wednesday 
the seventeenth, had reached 35,000 tons, 
but by Friday it had slumped to 23,000 
tons and was still on the downward curve. 
Labor trouble also developed at certain mines 
on Coal River, but it was largely of a local 
nature. 

Miners of the Kanawha district were at 
work, although there had been no agreement 
reached as to just how the 14 per cent. wage 
increase should be applied, whether on a flat 
basis. of 70c, computed according to the 
scale in the Central field, or on a basis com- 
puted on the prevailing rates in the Kana- 
wha field; there had been no agreement 
reached by Dec. 20, although conferences be- 
tween miners and operators had been held, 
each side adhering to its original conten- 
tions. However that was not permitted to 
make any difference as to working conditions, 
the miners continuing at work. There was 
seen, however, that there might be some dif- 
ficulty when it came time to meet the first 
payroll under the increase. 

The car shortage prevailing throughout the 
length and breadth of the C. & O. terri- 
tory during the week ended Dec. 20, af- 
fected operations in the New River field less 
than in other districts, there being only a 
small reduction of the output as the result 
of a car shortage. The peak of production at 
Cc. & O. mines in the New River field was 
reached about Wednesday, when a total of 
26,000 tons were produced. From that point 
the output dropped to about 23,000 tons a 
day during the remainder of the week. It 
was generally believed, however, that dur- 
ing the last weekly working period of the 
month the general car shortage would over- 
take the New River field also. 

Although district officials of the United 
Mine Workers in the New River field were 
making every effort to secure a restoration 
of the check-off, which became automatically 
abrogated when the New River miners broke 
their contract on Nov. 1, most of the mines 
in the New River field are still being oper- 
ated without the check-off being in exist- 
ence. Despite that fact, production was 
steadily increased during the greater part of 
the week, advancing from about 70 to 90 
per cent. and dropping off a little only when 
cars made it impossible to load coal. Of 
eight mines in the New. River field not in 
operation during the week, only two were 
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The movement of coal from the New River 
field was largely to the eastward, a large ton- 
nage being consigned to tidewater, but none 
of it for export purposes. Diversion of New 
River coal had largely ceased and virtually 
all of it was going to original consignees. 

Much difficulty was still being experienced 
by New River operators in securing financial 
returns for coal shipped during the latter 
part of October and during November. 


Bluetield, W. Va. 


Car shortage limits production in extreme 
southern fields of the state. Situation most 
acute in Pocahontas region. To continue for 
several weeks. Miners leaving field for their 
old homes for Christmas week. Most of 
smokeless coal goes to tidewater. 

With empties at a premium in the ex- 
treme southern fields of West Virginia, pro- 
duction in that part of the state was materi- 
ally decreased during the week ended Dec. 
20, especially during the latter part of the 
week, when several of the larger operations 
were forced to cease even attempting to load 
coal for a day or so because of the absence 
of cars. While the shortage was more pro- 
nounced in the Pocahontas than in the 
Thacker. and Tug River fields, nevertheless 
mines in the last two hamed fields also ex- 
perienced the same difficulty in securing an 
adequate supply and as the week drew to a 
close cars became scarcer and scarcer. 

The opinion was ventured by railroad offi- 
cials of the Norfolk & Western, that a con- 
tinuance of the ear shortage might be ex- 
pected for several weeks, the principal diffi- 
culty, according to their version, being the 
large amount of equipment in the far West 
which is not being returned to the terri- 
tory in which it was used prior to the strike. 
In other. words, with the resumption of opera- 
tions in the West, the total equipment avail- 
able is not sufficient to go round, and it is 
regarded as certain that western producers 
and railroads are utilizing much equipment 
belonging to the Eastern Car Pool. 

Another factor in limiting production dur- 
ing the week ended the twentieth and during 
the early part of Christmas week was the 
absence of quite a large number of miners 
from their working places on account of the 
holidays. 

The larger part of smokeless coal from the 
extreme southern part of the state was being 
moved to tidewater and other eastern destina 
tions; the western shipments were somewhat 
limited. However, the car shortage has so 
greatly curtailed production, that producers 
are finding it next to impossible to catch 
up with their contract deliveries, interrupted 
by the strike. 

The output of the Tug River field during 
the working period ended Dec. 20 dropped 
to 77,500 tons, and on Monday the twenty- 
second only 13,000 tons of coal were pro- 
duced, that representing the smallest Mon- 
day’s loading recorded in some time. One 
effect of the continued serious shortage has 
been to deprive a number of Tug River mines 
of empties for three consecutive days. The 
output of coal during Christmas week was 
expected to be quite light because of the 
inadequate car supply and because of Christ 
mas week. 

Throughout the last half of the week ended 
Dec. 20, in the Pocahontas region, the car 
supply was far below normal; conditions dur. 
ing the earlier part of the week showing little 
change as compared with the previous week, 
so that the car shortage in the Pocahontas 
field alone closely approximated 50,000 tons. 
The shortage in the Pocahontas region was 
particularly acute on Thursday, the eigh- 
teenth, a number of mines finding it neces 
sary to suspend operations, while during the 
remaining two days of the week loadings were 
limited. In fact it is generally predicted 
that the first of the year will find the situa- 
tion more serious than it is even at present. 
Another cause contributing to the reduction 
of output in the Pocahontas region, was the 
general movement of miners to their old 
homes for the Christmas week, well supplied 
with funds and ready to enjoy a week’s holi- 
day. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Car shortage reduces Guyan production be- 
low that maintained during the strike. Out- 
put 195,000 tons for third week of month. 
Coal now shipped to regular customers. No 
diversion. 

The Guyan field is winding up the calendar 
year with a greatly reduced production as 
compared with that maintained throughout 
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the strike; the biggest factor in driving pro. 
duction downward has been a most serious 
car shortage, in evidence ever since mines 
idle throughout the strike resumed and be- 
gan to utilize the cars in the West; although 
many of such cars have heretofore been used 
only in the Eastern Car Pool. The shortage 
of empties was seen in a limited output dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 20, to about 195,- 
000 tons; the car shortage cut into pro 
duction to the extent of about 125,000 tons 
or approximately 35 per cent. as during the 
previous week; the labor shortage also was 
more pronounced. 

There was a difference of 30 cars in the 

production for the two weeks ended the thir- 
teenth and twentieth, respectively, the dif- 
ference being downward. While there was 
a spurt in production on Monday, Dec. 22, 
it was due simply and solely to a Sunday ac- 
cumulation, for by the twenty-third the car 
supply in Chesapeake & Ohio territory was 
not over 45 per cent. On the twenty-second, 
however, the output of the Logan field reached 
40,750 tons. It was not believed that pro- 
duction could be kept up, however, both be- 
cause of transportation and labor disabilities, 
although the general let-up was not expected 
until Christmas eve. 
. Considering the fact that mine workers 
in the Guyan field have been working at 
maximum speed, there has not been as much 
relaxation on their part as might have been 
expected, although, of course, a large Christ- 
mas wage was the goal of many. The car 
shortage, which it is generally believed by 
operators will be continued, is very apt to 
cut into the earnings of both operators and 
miners. 


There are still large amount outstanding 
for coal shipped during the period of the 
strike, although nearly all the product of the 
Guyan region is now being shipped to regular 
customers without diversion. However, it 
will require a period of several months and 
even longer, operators estimate, before most 
of the companies are fully reimbursed for the 
large amounts it has been necessary to bor- 
row. 

While the grand total of cars handled by 
the C. & O. R. R., during the week ended 
Dec. 20, was 1554 cars in excess. of cars 
moved during the previous week, the gain was 
due to the resumption of operators in areas 
heretofore affected by the strike; losses be- 
ing sustained in those districts which during 
the strike had produced coal regularly. 

The total number of cars of coal transport- 
ed during the week ended Dec. 20 was 12,- 
115, or abdut 605,650 tons of coal, as against 
10,561, or 528,050 tons, handled during the 
previous week, a gain of about 77,600 tons. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Production of northern West Virginia fields 
halved by about worst car shortage of the 
year. Relief possible by Jan. 1. Little coal 
diverted and most of it flowing east again. 
Miners ready to work, but hampered by short 


_ car supply. 


The worst car shortage of the year, with 
one exception (that experienced in August), 
played havoc with the production of coal in 
the Fairmont and other northern West Vir- 
ginia fields during the week ending Dec. 20, 
cutting. production virtually in two. For the 
first two days of the week, while it was plain 
that a shortage of empties was impending, 
nevertheless producers were able to mine and 
load a normal supply of coal, but by the 
seventeenth there were not more than half 
enough cars to meet requirements, even nor- 
mal requirements, and consequently in many 
instances it became necessary to suspend op- 
erations. 

The acute shortage continued throughout 
the last four days of the week, and on the 
eighteenth only about 500 cars were avail- 
able for loading on the Monongah division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, similar conditions 
being prevalent in other parts of northern 
West Virginia. There was, therefore, a 
marked difference in the production of coal 
as compared with loadings during the week 
ended Dec. 18. Hope was held out by rail- 
road officials that it might be possible to 
secure the return of enough empties from 
eastern terminals during Christmas week, .to 
improve the situation somewhat, but it was 
not thought that much of the equipment in 
the West would be returned in time to re- 
lieve the car shortage before the first of the 
year. 

Those in the first seven priority . classes 
began to receive their coal regularly from 
northern West Virginia during the early 
part of the week, two additional classes be- 
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ing added during the week, covering manu- 
facturing plants on the War Industry Board 
priority list, and those not on that list. No 
coal to speak of from northern West Vir- 
ginia was being diverted, and most of it was 
flowing to eastward again, though Michigan 
and Ohio markets were still receiving a 
plentiful supply. However, the consumption 
of fuel by railroads was less than it had 
been during the strike as indicated by the 
reduction in the shipments of railroad fuel. 

Railroads were impeded in the movement 
of coal over heavy grades because of heavy 
snows and unfavorable climatic conditions, 
There was no restriction of production dur- 
ing the week ended the twentieth, through 
labor. difficulties, miners for the most. part 
being ready and willing to work, but unable 
to do so in large part because of the cur- 
tailed car supply. For that reason the Christ- 
mas pay envelopes were not as large as might 
have been the case. 


Norton, W. Va. 


Labor and car shortage cause most of de- 
creased output from Virginia fields. Coal 
now moves freely to destination. Financial 
distress due to non-payment for coal, 


Production in the Virginia fields during 
the pre-Christmas week reached a total of 
162,000 tons, with production losses for the 
same period amounting to 45,000 tons. Of 
that loss 20,000 tons was attributable to 
labor. shortage, 17,000. tons to car. shortage 
and the balance to other causes. The best 
part of two days was lost by mines on. the 
Southern Ry., while the supply on the In- 
terstate R. R. was only about 75 per cent. 
of normal. Coal from the Virginia fields 
is now moving freely to destination and 
stored coal on Southern Ry. tracks is being 
raplidly cleared. Operators are beginning to. 
feel more than ever the financial pressure 
owing to the large amount of coal confiscated, 
which the railroads as yet have failed to 
pay for, except to a very limited extent, 
and banks are hard pushed in their efforts 
to carry large accounts. On some confis- 
cated coal to Memphis the railroads have 
not even yet furnished weights to operators. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Bureau of Mines investigating smoke nuis- 
ance in Salt Lake City. White panels and 
panes of glass placed in many sections of the 
city. Laboratory established. Demonstra- 
tions of firing of local coals in stoves con- 
ducted. 

Investigations looking to the suppression 
of the smoke nuisance have been conduc 
for years in many’ of the big cities using 
bituminous coal. Tests have recently been: 
made in Salt Lake City, Utah, by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, which © directed 
smoke investigations, paying especial atten- 
tion to soot precipitation in various parts . 
of the city. These tests are to furnish evi- 
dence as to the injurious effects of soot upon 
houses and buildings. The exterior walls 
when defaced with soot attract more atten- 
tion than do the interior furnishings, but 
the damage done to the latter may mean con- 
siderable loss and annoyance... Efforts made 
to remedy the smoke nuisance have been at- 
tended with considerable success in most 
of the large cities of the East and the mid- 
dle West. ; 

The Bureau of Mines smoke investigators 
in Salt Lake Oity are using specially con- 
structed wood panels 6x12 feet in dimension 
and painted white. These panels are being 
installed in various parts of the city. One- 
half of each panel is covered to prevent the 
collection on its surface of atmospheric im- 
purities, while the other half is exposed. By 
this method, after the lapse of a month or 
two, officials at the Bureau say that a deter- 
mination can be made of the extent to which 
soot and other impurities circulating in the 
atmosphere are precipitated. It is expected 
that a decided contrast will be presented be- 
tween the exposed surface of the panels and 
the half which has been covered. 

The ‘‘Salt Lake City News’’ further states 
that pieces of transparent glass a foot square 
are being placed throughout the city, which 
will be examined after a time to ascertain 
the extent to which soot excludes light. Sky- 
lights and windows gather a_ surprising 
amount of soot and dirt, due to the smoke in 
the atmosphere in Salt Lake City. 

A new laboratory, established . exclusively 
for the smoke investigations, has been’ com- 
pleted. at. the University of- Utah, and is: 
equipped with modern apparatus for work - 
of this character. This laboratory is lo- 
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cated in the same building where the other 
Bureau of Mines activities are conducted. 
Stoves are being used in the tests here in 
which local coals are burned and standard 
methods in the firing of domestic equipment 
are developing as a result of these tests. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton.—The remodeled breaker of the 
M. 8S. Kemmerer Oo., at the Sandy Run col- 
liery, north of here, recently began the prep- 
aration of coal for market, after being idle 
seven months. Considerable electrical equip- 
ment has been installed to facilitate handling 
the output. 

Lykens.—Fire recently destroyed two 
buildings of the American Brickette Co., a 
subsidiary of the Susquehanna COollieries Co., 
with a loss of $75,000. The buildings have 
a@ capacity of 75 tons of coal a day. No coal 
was lost in the fire, only 15 tons remaining 
in the building after the days’ work. 

Hazleton.—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is 
arranging to mine the coal in the Porter. 
swamp tract near Eckley. During recent 
years the coal from the old Eckley colliery 
has been sent to the Drifton breaker for 
preparation. It is stated that this body of 
coal was not worked in the early days of 
anthracite mining owing to insufficient top 
rock to permit of underground development. 

Bituminous 

Washington.—Shortly the Carnegie Steel 
Co. will begin construction ot a large coal 
storage basin at Wilson, on the Mononga- 
hela River. It will have a capacity of more 
than 400,000 tons, which will be stored 


‘there in case of emergency. The basin will 


be 800 ft. long and 600 ft. wide and be 
built of concrete. According to present 
plans the plant will be completed by next 
June. 

California.—The tipple at the Crescent 
plant of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., between 
here and West Brownsville, was completely 
destroyed by fire on Dec. 18, causing a‘ loss 
estimated at between $100,000 and $150,000 
The blaze, which is believed to have started 
from a spark from a locomotive on the Mon- 
ongahela division of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
burned with such rapidity that a train of 
loaded coal cars was damaged before it could 
be moved to safety. A barge containing 2,- 
000 tons of coal, in the Monongahela River, 
was sunk to prevent its destruction by the 
flames. A short time after the fire was dis- 
covered the tipple was a mass of ruins. Be- 
tween 1000 and 1500 men are employed at 
the plant and they will be thrown out of 
work. 

Reynoldsville—H. B. Miller, a mining 
engineer of Pittsburgh, Pa., and G. F. Mil- 
ler, of. Lewisburg, Pa., have taken under 
option about 835 acres of coal lands in Jef- 
ferson County, which are now being drilled. 
On these tracts, the top bed (Lower Free- 
port) is 6% ft. thick, which will be stripped. 
Some 130 acres, with an avsrage overburden 
of about 17 ft., will be stripped. To pro- 
vide transportation, a branch line 1% miles 
in length will have to be built from O’Don- 
nell, which is on the Low Grade division of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Pittsburgh parties 
are interested in the project. 

Another stripping proposition is being 
taken up near Allens Mills, near Reynolds- 
ville, which will be drilled in the near fu- 
ture. About one mile of railroad will have 
to be built to the property. The coal that 
will be stripped is the Lower Freeport seam 
which is about 4 ft. thick. The average 
overburden of approximately 15 ft. con- 
sists principally of shales. Pittsburgh 
parties are said to be interested in this prop- 
osition. ; 

Heilwood.—T. R. Johns, general man- 
ager of all Bethlehem Steel Cos. coal prop- 
erties, makes the following announcement 
with reference to the Penn Mary Coal Co.: 


‘*This company has been reorganized since 
acquiring the property of the Elkins Coal & 
Coke Co., at.Morgantown, W. Va., this lat- 
ter purchase representing an acquisition of 
220,000,000 tons of by-product coal. The 
following appointments have been made: On 
the Pennsylvania division, with headquarters 
at Heilwood, Indiana County, Penn. Frank 
Pardoe, recently assistant general manager 
of the Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal and 
Iron Oo., has been appointed general su- 
perintendent, effective Jan. 1, 1920; R. E. 
Abrams, superintendent; . M. Quickel, 
chief engineer. On the West Virginia di- 
vision, with headquarters at Morgantown, W. 


“Va. Samuel Steinbach, formerly division 


manager for the Consolidation Coal Co., in 


COAL AGE 


the Somerset field, has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent, effective Dec. 1, 1919; 
R. E. Pearson, chief engineer. T. R. 
Johns, general manager, will temporarily re- 
side at Heilwood, Penn., but will establish 
offices at Bethlehem, Penn., Heilwood, Penn., 
and Morgantown, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—Owing to the fact that a fire in 
the Gypsy mine of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
is still smouldering, an examination just 
made by experts of the company having dis- 
covered that fact, no attempt will be made 
to operate the mine for the time being, the 
headings in which the fire is still burning 
having been sealed after the inspection. 


Macdonald.—Mine officials affiliated with 
the mines of Fayette County, W. Va., pro- 
pose to organize early in January what will 
be known as the Fayette County Mining In- 
stitue for the mutual benefit of the officials 
of that county.The Institute will be ushered 
into existence on Jan. 5. The place of meet- 
ing has not so far been determined, however. 
On the same date the new Mine Rescue Sta- 
tion, several of which are being established 
in various parts of the state, will be opened 
at Macdonald, all preparations having been 
completed with all equipment installed. The 
training of mine-rescue crews will be be- 
gun at once under the direction of Robert 
Lilly, director of such work on behalf of 
the Department of Mines. 

Bluefield.—So far as it has been possible 
to secure such information, 8,933 cars of 
smokeless fuel were seized by the Railroad 
Administration, under instructions of the 
Fuel Administration, during the period of 
the strike. Information as to the final dis- 
position, either partial or complete, has been 
furnished as to 5,788 cars of the number 
above given, no information having been 
vouchsafed as to the other 2145 cars. Up 
until Dec. 17, 201 cars out of the 8933 had 
been paid for. It is believed that outside 
of the 8933 cars, and including cars shipped 
since the information covering the 8933 cars 
was furnished, will show a larger number 
of cars paid for, the railroads having been 
disbursing large amount for coal seized and 
consumed by them. It is said, however, that 
there are 5000 cars in connection with the 
movement of which it will be necessary to 
obtain further information. Efforts will be 
made to have the 5000 cars referred to 
traced, so that payment on the tonnage rep- 
resented may be expedited. The 8993 cars 
would represent a tonnage of 446,650. 


Morgantown.—Attorneys representing West 
Virginia claimants have filed exceptions to 
the report of the referee in bankruptcy in 
connection with the sale of the properties, 
personal and real, of J. V. Thompson, of 
Uniontown; taking the position that the 
state courts of West Virginia alone have 
jurisdiction to pass upon the sale of prop- 
erties of the Thompson estate in West Vir- 
ginia, in cases where lien attachments are 
held. The West Virginia attorneys take the 
view that the West Virginia creditors hold- 
ing lien attachments will receive 100c. on 
the dollar for their claims unless the sale 
of the Thompson properties to the Piedmont 
Coal Co. is confirmed, in which event the 
total amount of $1,000,000, alloted to West 
Virginia creditors, as their share of the sale 
of the properties of J. V. Thompson to the 
Piedmont Coal Co. for $5,000,000, will 
fall short about $250,000 of satisfying the 
West Virginia claims. It is pointed out that 
the West Virginia courts had jurisdiction 
over the lien attachments before bankruptcy 
proceedings were instituted against Thomp- 
son. 

OHIO 


Jackson—Operators in the Jackson field 
have turned their attention to the planting of 
commercial orchards both on worked over 
coal land and also on present operations. 
It has been found that the soil of Jackson 
and adjacent counties is adapted to the 
growing of fruit trees, and as a result thou- 
sands of acres have been set out in orchards. 
This plan should have more to commend it 
than the mere money return; any scheme 
which will tend to make mining regions more 
attractive, should have a direct beneficial ef- 
fect on the population about the mines. 


Columbus—W. D. McKinney, of the South- 
ern Ohio Coal Exchange, estimates a loss 
of approximately $126,000,000 during the 
coal strike in the Central Competative area 
and in other sections where mining ceased. 
It is believed that the loss in Ohio was 
about 26,000,000, which was divided as fol- 
lows: Miners, $11,000,000; operators, $6,- 
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500,000 and railroads $10,000,000. In the 
country at large the loss according to Mr. 
McKinney, was, railroads $40,000,000; min- 
ers $60,000,000 and operators $26,000,000. 
This does not include the loss caused indi- 
rectly to railroads and industrial plants 
= were closed down because of lack of 
uel. 

Columbus.—A meeting of & number of Ohio 
operators, particularly those in the Hocking 
field, was held at Columbus recently to dis- 
cuss prices, in so far as to determine what 
increase must be added to contract figures 
to cover the increase of 14 per cent. in the 
miners’ scale. After taking all matters into 
consideration, it was believed that some- 
thing between 25 and 30 c. should be added 
to contraets for coal supplied from the so- 
called thick-vein district of Ohio. In other 
fields a higher increase will be added because 
of the higher cost of production in those 
fields. In the thin-vein district cost is 
higher, as is the case in the Jackson and 
Bergholtz fields. 

Columbus—Something of a mix-up has oc- 
curred over the selection of the place for 
holding the next general convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Because 
of the fact that about 2200 delegates at- 
tend the convention, only large halls can be 
used for the meetings. It was felt that the 
convention should be held about Jan. 5, and 
at that time the large hall in Indianapolis 
was taken, and so the international officers 
turned their attention to Columbus where 
Memorial Hall, seating 5000 people could 
be secured. Just as it was practically de- 
cided to hold the convention in the Buckeye 
capital, John Moore, president of the Ohio 
organization informed the international of- 
ficers that hotel arrangements for that num- 
ber of delegates could not be secured in 
Columbus. So the time and place for hold- 
ing the meeting is still unsettled. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—A new state mine inspector 
will be appointed shortly by Governor Ed- 
ward Morrow, who took office recently. J. 
©. Norwood, who has been mine inspector 
at various times for 30 years, resigned on 
Friday, Dec. 19, effective Jan. 15, when he 
will return to the University of Kentucky as 
head of the Department of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. Politics in Kentucky changed from 
Democratic to Republican rule in the Novem- 
ber elections. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield.— Mines in this district are 
operation 75 per cent. with about 90 per 
cent. of the men back at work; three-fourths 
production after an idleness of forty-one days. 
Mines which normally produce 1000 tons of 
coal are now producing 750 tons and 2000- 
ton mines are producing 1500 tons and so 
on. — Mine No. 58 of the Springfield District 
aged Ce., a - Lega trachbeni is hoist- 

@ most coal of the company’ i 
at the present time. — 


Duquoin.—The Aluminum Ore Co., owning 
large coal tracts near Tilden, 15 miles east of 
here, recently closed a deal whereby they 
became owners of the Southern Traction 
Co., an uncompleted line extending from 
East St. Louis to Belleville and beyond that 
town into the rich coal producing territory 
in southern Illinois. The right of way of 
the line runs close to the tract of coal land 
owned by the Aluminum Ore Co., and it is 
expected that the line will be immediately 
rushed to completion and that developments 
be started on the tract. The Southern Trac- 
tion Co., was organized some years ago and 
much had been done toward pushing the line 
into the coal fields in southern Illinois, 
when work was abandoned; at the time the 
Aluminum Ore Co. purchased the property, 
the rails (which were already in place) were 
worth much more than their original value. 


The coal which lies in the tract owned by the . 


Aluminum Ore Co., is of good quality and 
hopes are now held out that the long felt 
need of an electric line outlet to St. Louis 
from the southern Illinois fields is about to 
take place. This hope is almost guaran- 
teed by the fact that the Aluminum Ore Co., 
whose plant is near eastern St. Louis, needs 
the coal for its own use, and this proposed 
line should provide satisfactory transporta- 


tion. 
INDIANA 


Evansville.—Reports from surrounding dis- 
tricts show that five shot firers have been 
killed recently as a result of premature ex- 
plosions, two men being killed in one ac- 
cident, and three in another. 
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Sullivan.—A disastrous fire has been rag- 
ing in the Glendora mine, three miles north- 
east of this place; owned by the Consoli- 
dated Indiana Coal Co. A force of miners 
fought the flames all of one night; the fire 
started from a shot which was set off after 
the miners left the shaft late in the after- 
noon. About 175 men are thrown out of 
work as a result of the fire. 

Evansville——Auditors of the Drexel bank- 
ing interests of Philadelphia have visited 
here and other places where the St. Bernard 
Mining Co. has offices, preparatory to the 
visit of Philadelphia capitalists to Earling- 
ton, Ky., it was reported in local mining 
circles. Some of the largest mines of this 
company are at Earlington. The Drexel in- 
terests have been endeavoring to take over 
the St. Barnard interests, including stores, 
lands and mineral rights by Jan. 1. St. 
Bernard stockholders, most of whom live in 
the east, were said to have asked $2,500,000 
for their holdings. Other eastern capitalists 
are said to be merging independent mines in 
the Madisonville-Earlington districts. 

Terre Haute.—Production of coal in the 
Indiana fields is rapidly increasing according 
to reports received at the headquarter in 
this city from the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association. The north field, in 
this vicinity, produced 84,225 tons on one 
day recently, while the south field, compris- 
ing the Greene and Sullivan Counties’ mines, 
produced 24,054 tons, making a total of 
58,279 tons. Practically all mines are now 
at work, with the exception of two in the 
Clinton field, where the men refused to 
accept the terms of the agreement which 
ended the nation-wide strike. The men at 
the Fayette mine, in Fayette Township, who 
refused to work on one occasion because their 
working clothes had not been properly dried, 
have returned to work. 


Indianapolis.—Cary Littlejohn, State Mine 
Inspector, has completed a report for the 
Indiana year book covering the state fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1919. The report 
Peerless-Elkhorn Coal Co., organized by J. B. 
Ramey and others with $100,000 capital. 
Development work is to start at once. Beef- 
hide Creek, in eastern Letcher County, is 
to be opened by a several-mile branch line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio’s detached branch, 
which will start from the main line 
at Myra. Large Northern interests will 
develop the Joe Bentley coal land tract of 
several thousand acres. 

‘‘The headwaters of the Kentucky River is 
another new section to be opened in the Elk- 
horn field—a branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville, to be extended several miles to 
the Potter-Wright tract, which is to be de- 
veloped by the Detroit-Elk Coal Co., a mil- 
lion-dollar Detroit company. S. L. Bastin, 
Mater, Ky., will be at the head of this 
work. 

‘“‘A further extension of the Rockhouse 
Creek branch road is to be made from Cau- 
dill’s Branch, where purchases and leases 
have been made. A few weeks ago the L. & 
N. completed its branch road to Caudill’s 
Branch, supplying a half dozen coal com- 
panies, including the Rockhouse Coal Co., the 
Midland Cval Co., the Caudill’s Branch Coal 
Co., the Marion Coal Co. and others. An- 
other new extension is the Carr’s Fork 
branch out from Hamden. A recent con- 
tract was let for its further extension to 
Yellow Creek, in Knott County, where the 
Knott County Coal Corporation is starting 
the work on an extensive development. 


KANSAS 


Topeka.—A strip mine with a 14-inch seam 
of coal is said to be operated near here. It 
is the first coal produced in this vicinity 
in many years. 

Topeka.—The Kansas supreme court has 
issued an order directing the receivers to 
turn back the coal mines to their owners. The 
order provides that this be done at once, and 
that the receivers proceed to wind up their 
affairs as quickly as possible. 
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Connersville, Ind.—The Burr Mining Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $200,000. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Hazy Creek Coal 
Co. is arranging for the early development 
of about 1100 acres of coal properties. 
..Harlan, Ky.—The Shawnee Gas Coal Co. 
has increased its capital from $90,000 to 
$110,000, for proposed business expansion. 
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Lexington, Ky.—The Wisconsin Coal Oo., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000 by N. B. Perkins, J..H. Bowling 
and others. 

Covington, Ky.—The Elkhorn Junior Coal 
Co. has increased its capitalization from 
$25,000 to $100,000, to provide for general 
business expansion. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Kempton Coal Co., 
has been chartered with a capital of $25,000 
by W. J. Zoul, John T. Curry, F. G. Johns, 
L. ©. Misch and O. H. Dittoe. 

Louisville, Ky.—Nothing new has devel- 
oped in the reports that Philadelphia cap- 
italists would buy the big properties of the 
St. Bernard Mining Co., in western Ken- 
tucky. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Centertown Coal Co., 

of Louisville, has filed amended ~ articles 
changing its name to the Tucker Coal Co., 
and decreasing its capital from $250,000 to 
$200,000. 
: Charleston, W. Va.—A controlling interest 
in the Bregle Coal Co. has been secured by 
Max Kriegle. This company has an opera- 
tion at Dana, on Campbell’s Creek, in the 
Kanawha County field. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Meadow Martin Coal 
Co., which recently filed notice of a change 
in its corporate name to the Cain Coal Co., 
has increased its capital of $25,000, for pro- 
posed business expansion. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Cleveland-Massillon 
Coal Co., has been chartered with a capital 
of $51,500 to mine and sell coal. The in- 
corporators are: Isaac F. Orr, W. R. Shep- 
pard, R. B. Graham, H. Anderson and Robb 
O. Bartholomew. : 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Macks- 
burg Coal Co., has been chartered with a 
capital of $95,000 to mine and sell coal. 
The incorporators are: Herman ©. Schnei- 
der, William Kaiser, Albert Schneider, and 
Homer J. N. Stafford. 

Sprigg, W. Va.—tThe Crystal Block Coal 
Co., in Mingo County, is understood to be 
having plans prepared for the construction 
of a large new coal tipple at its plant for in- 
creased operations. The structure is esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. 

Boomer, W. Va.—Boomer, Charleston, and 
Mt. Hope iavestors have announced plans for 
development of 12,000 acres of coal land in 
this district of Fayette County. They will 
begin with a drift mine and contemplate an 
annual output of 200,000 tons. 

Dora, Ala—The Ferrier Coal Co., in 
Walker County, recently incorporated, has 
perfected its organization, and is arrang- 
ing plans for the development of coal prop- 
erties, to have a daily capacity of about 
150 tons. M. McCutcheon is president. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The King Fuel Co., 
of Logan, W. Va., has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000. The incorpora- 
tors are: . King, Huntington, W. Va.; 
H. B. Smith, D. W. Hill, T. B. Price and 
A. B. Hodges, all of Charleston, W. Vb. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Northwest Fuel Co., 
of Goodwill, has béen organized, the com- 
pany having a capital stock of $25,000, with 
the following principal stockholders: J. E. 
Biggs, Mary J. Biggs, Frank C. Biggs, E. E. 
Hartsook and H. J. Hartsook. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Some new equipment 
is being installed, at the mines ot the Babcock 
Coal and Coke Co. at Clifftop, an increase of 
production being the purpose of the purchase 
of such new equipment. The Babcock com- 
pany is headed by George Bean, of Charleston. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Brewer, Harrisoyv 
Coal Co., of Elkins, W. Va., has been incor 
porated to operate mines in Lewis County, 
W. Va.; capital stock, $125,000; incorpora- 
tors; W. W. Brewer, of Belington, W. Va.; 
W. H. Young, of Clover Lick, W. Va.; and E. 
A. Bowers of Elkins, W. Va. 

Elkins, W. Va.—The Greenmar Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,- 
000 to engage in general coal mining opera- 
tions in the vicinity of Adrian, Upshur Co., 
W. Va. J. F. Brown, A. F. Martin and E. 
A. Bowers, all of Tallmansville, are the in- 
corporators. 

Williamson.—Fire completely destroyed 
the tipple and the machine shop of the Crys- 
tal Block Coal and Coke Co. at its No. 2 
plant in Mingo County, during the last 
week of November, the fire being of unknown 
origin. The tipple was located not far from 
Spriggs, W. Va. 


Mohawk, W. Va.—In connection with pro- 
posed improvements at the plant of the Mo- 
hawk Coal Co., to facilitate operations, ar- 
rangements have been completed for the con- 
struction of a new coal tipple and retarding 


_ginia. 
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It is planned to rush the 


conveyor system. 
L. E. Tiernay is 


work to early completion. 
president. : : 

Red Rock, W. Va.—The Mineral State Coal 
Co., Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md., is un- 
derstood to have completed arrangements for 
the proposed improvements at its plant in the. 
Red Rock district, Upshur County. The work. 
includes the installation of a new generator 
unit, as well as new coal mining machinery 
and equipment. Ape 

Bluefield, W. Va.—The Hamlin Ooal Co.,. 
whose plant is located near Dante, Virginia, 
has changed hands, E. S. Reid, A. S./‘ 
Adams and others having purchased the 
holdings of the company for a consideration 
of $50,000, it is understood. The purchasers 
contemplate making extensive improvements 
and will erect a large number of dwellings 
for miners. . 

Louisville, Ky.—A report from Middles- 
boro, Ky., is to the effect that the Peabody, 
interests of Chicago have closed a deal for 
100,000 acres of coal and timber land. on 
Red Bird, Bullskin, MHell-For-Sartin and 
Troublesome creeks in Clay and Leslie coun- 
ties, which results in the Peabody interests 
having a total of 800,000 acres of coal lands 
in that section. ‘ 

Morgantown, W. Va.—Mines in Monon- 
galia County will be operated by the C. E. 
Watson Coal Co., which has just been organ- 
ized by Morgantown people with a capital 
of $25,000, the following being active in the 
organization of the company: Charles E. 
Watson, Mary Watson, A. M Nouse, James 
R. Mooreland and Robert E. Guy, all of 


as W. Va. 

eeling, W. Va.—Pennsylvania capital- 
ists will organize a $500,000 company for the 
purpose of developing coal land .n this state. 
They have obtained a charter of incorpora- 
tion under the name of the Gowen Coal an2 
Coke Uo. George H. Leathers, of Oakmont, 
Penn.; Frank Newington, of Apollo, Pa., and 
Harry W. Cannon, of Monongahela, Penn., 
are among the incorporators. 

Wh g, W. Va.—Pennsylvania capital- 
ists will organize a $500,000 company for the 
purpose of developing coal land in West Vir- 
They have obtained a charter of in- 
corporation under the name of the Cowen 
Coal and Coke Co. George H. Leathers, of 
Oakmont, Penn.; Frank Newingtun, of Apollo. 
Penn.; and Harry W. Cannon, of Mononga- 
hela, Penn., are among the incornorators. 

Princeton, W Va.—West Virginia and 
Virginia investors organized a $400,000 com- 
pany for coal mining near Princeton. They 
have incorporated as the Monticello Smoke- 
less Coal Co., with a capitalization of $400,- 
000. H. E. De Jarnette, of Princeton; 
Ernest Merrill, of Beckley, W. Va.; Richard 
Hancock, of Lynchburg, and John R. Mor- 
riss, of Charlottsville, Va., are among the 
incorporators. 

Charleston, W Va.—Fire which visited 
the plant of the Royal Block Coal Co., at 
Morrisvale, in Boone County, on Thursday, 
Dec. 18,. destroyed the power house of the 
company at a total loss of $20,000, only 
partly covered by insurance. The fire started 
in the boiler house of the plant, it is stated, 
and spread to the power house. It became 
necessary to suspend operations as a result 
of the destruction of the power house. 

Huntington, . Va.—Further details of 
the plans of the Sprigg Coal Co., whose or- 
ganization has been previously mentioned, 
have been learned. The plant to be estab- 
lished at Sprigg will cost between $25,000 
and $50,000, and the plant will be able to 
produce coal at the rate of about 100,000 
tons a year. The company is now arrang- 
ing to purchase mine cars, steel rail and 
later will purchase electrical equipment. 

Davy, W. Va.—tThe Atlantic Smokeless 
Coal Co., recently organized, is completing 
arrangements for the installation of mining 
equipment for the proposed development of 
about 2100 acres of coal properties in the 
Davy district, McDowell County, to provide 
a daily capacity of about 500 tons. It is 
understood that the cost of machinery and 
equipment is placed at approximately $150,- 
000. George Wolfe is president, treasurer 
and manager. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The authorized capital 
of the Bixler Coal Co. has been increased 
from $75,000 to $200,000. The company 
operates additional acreage which has been 
purchased at the company’s mines, near 
Barnesville, in Belmont County, and new 
equipment will be installed. It is planned 
to erect a new tipple at a later date. J. E. 
Jones is general manaager, and the offices 
are in the Columbus Savings: ard Trust 
Building, of this. place. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—A change in the mer- 
chandising policy of the R. D. Nuttal Co, of 
this place, has just been announced, effec- 
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tive Jan. 1, 1920. Under the new arrange- 
men the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing salesmen throughout the United 
States will handle the railway and mine pro- 
ducts of the R. D. Nuttal Co. All Nuttal 
industrial lines and other products, - how- 
ever, will be taken care of through the main 
Nuttall office, at Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Pineville, Ky.—The Kentucky  Collieries 
Corporation, recently incorporated with a 


. capital of $150,000, has perfected its or- 


ganization, and is having plans prepared for. 
the development of about 4800 acres of coal 
lands in the Pineville district of Bell Coun- 
ty. Complete mining equipment and ma- 
chinery will be installed, and it is proposed 
to have a daily initial capacity of about 
400 tons. T. C. Hughes is president and 
treasurer; R. W. Moon, vice president, and 
Shepard Sawyer, secretary. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—W. E. Moore & Co., 
engineers of this place, are designing a new 
carbide plant for the Farmers Standard Car- 
bide Co., at Freydenburg Falls, N. Y. A 
waterfall of 46 ft. will be developed to a ca- 
pacity of 3700 hp. A Moore 3-phase car- 
bide furnace will be installed, together with 
crushing, screening, can-making and pack- 
ing machinery, to handle an output of 30 
tons per day. W. B. Ragaiz, of the Union 
Carbide Co., has been engaged as works 
manager. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Announcement has 
just been made of the formation of a new 
coal concern, known as the Barren Creek Col- 
liery Co., which will develop a tract of land 
on the Elk River, two miles north of Clen- 
denin, in Kanawha County. Officers for the 
Most part are the same as those of the Hart- 
land Colliery Co. John Hart is president, 
Robert McCabe, vice president, and Edward 
Hart, secretary and treasurer. Eight hun- 
dred acres of coal land, 397 in fee and the 
balance in lease have been acquired. 


Calgary, Alta.—A settlement has been ef- 
fected between the coal mine operators of Al- 
berta and representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America, under which the min- 
ers will receive an increase in wages of 14 
per cent. An order embodying this arrange- 
ment has been issued by W. H. Armstrong, 
Director of Coal Operations. Members of 
the ‘‘One Big Union’’ are not included in the 
agreement and will be debarred from work- 
ing in the mines of district No. 18, which 
— Alberta and eastern British Colum- 

ia. 

Huntington, W Va.—Thousands of acres 
of coal and timber lard in the mineral and 
timber regions of West Virginia, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania are to be developed through the 
activities of the Tri-State Coal and Timber 
Land Association. The organization has been 
chartered here with $600,000 capital. Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia capital will 
finance the enterprise. The incorporators 
are J. K. Oney, A. K. Kessler, L. H. Cam- 
mack, Huntington; G. H. Leathers, Harry 
W. Cannon and Howard H. Pratt, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Bluefield, W. V.—What was formerly the 
Buckhannon Coal Co. is now the Mayers 
Coal Corporation, a reorganization having 
been effected following the purchase of the 
company by R. Crenshaw and others 
of this city. The capital of the new com- 
pany has been fixed at $150,000. The plant 
and holdings of the company are near Drill, 
Va., on the Clinch Valley division of the 
Norfolk & Western R. R. it is understood 
that the reorganized company has secured 
additional acreage and will increase pro- 
duction to 1,000 tons a day. 

Logan, W. Va.—Southern West Virginia 
coal men and capitalists are interested in the 
Faulkner Coal Co., which has just been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The.company has a tract of coal land near 
Faulkner, in Logan County, which it expects 
to develop at a reasonably early date. The 
company will maintain its general offices, 
however, at Huntington. Among those active 
in the organization of the new concern are 
W. E. Deegans, Huntington; G. E. Scholl, 
J. Frank Grimet, of Huntington; J. M. 
Turner, Welch; J. H. Taylor, of Pinson 
Fork, all of West Virginia. 

Uniontown, Ky.—The Union County Min- 
ing Co. with headquarters at 444 Fourth St., 
Louisville, Ky., has been organized for the 
development of about 4000 acres of coal 
properties located in Union County. The 
plans include the installation of complete 
mining equipment, the construction of a 
power plant (the machinery to be electri- 
cally operated wherever possible), and the 
construction of one-half mile of railroad. 
It is proposed to have a daily capacity of 
about 1000 tons. D. H. Lang is president; 
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W. L. Jarvis, vice president; Burton Vance, 
secretary, and Fred Russ, treasurer. R. F. 
Peters is manager. 

New York, N. Y¥.—The firm of Willard 
Sutherland & Co., with headquarters at this 
place, has incorporated and after Jan. 1, 
1920, the name will be Willard, Sutherland & 
Co., Inc. The officers of the new corpora- 
tion are to be Le Baron S. Willard, president; 
John E. Sutherland, vice president; Frank 
Stocks, treasurer; Henry W. Goddard, sec- 
retary. This firm has been actively engaged 
in the bunkering business for about 15 years, 
and has offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk. The 
firm is also the American representative: at 
important coal depots at many parts through- 
out the world. 

Sydney, N. S.—President D. H. McDou- 
gall, of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., 
who has returned from a two-months trip 
to England and the European continent, in 
the interests of the company, states that 
the result of his visit has been highly en- 
couraging. The company has formed valu- 
able connections abroad and arranged for 
important business in Belgium and _ else- 
where. The Nova Scotia company purchased 
for $2,000,000 the Belgian interests in the 
Acadia Coal Co., giving the company exten- 
sive and valuable coal areas in Pictou Coun- 
ty and enabling them largely to incréase the 
scale of their operations. 

Chicago, Ill—Fairbanks, Morse & Co., will 
build a $1,500,000 foundry in Beloit, Wis., 
which it is stated will be one’of the most 
modern plants of its kind and equal any 
in size and output. When completed it 
will be 900 ft. long and 550 ft. wide, and 
have an ultimate capacity of 350 to 400 tons 
of gray iron daily. The big foundry will 
eventually employ 1500 men, and 1500 addi- 
tional men will be required in other parts 
of the works to meet the increased produc- 
tion that will result. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. will then employ 7000 men at the 
whole plant. When the 11-acre foundry is 
completed, it will not only be the most ecom- 
plete as regards efficient handling of ma- 
terials, but also in provisions for ideal work- 
ing conditions. 

Valparaiso, Chile——Efforts made by Jap- 
anese to establish themselves in Chile, par- 
ticularly in the coal and iron fields, are ex- 
citing considerable interest. Already they 
have made much progress in Peru. In Chile 
also, they are beginning this work and it 
has been said here that they seek particu- 
larly to gain a footing in regions that are 
strong both from a stragetic and industrial 
point, as for example Concepcion Bay, where 
there are many coal mines. According to 
newspaper reports, Japanese have acquired 
an option on some of these mines, including 
the mines of Pilpilco, for which an offer of 

»£180,000 (normally about $875,000) has 
been made. The Japanese syndicate, it is re- 
ported, plans to develop the coal industry at 
Concepcion and introduce modern machinery. 

Williamson, W. Va.—wWhile so far uncon- 
firmed, rumors are to the effect that the 
Red Jacket. Consolidated Coal Co. and the 
Red Jacket Junior Coal Co. properties in the 
Williamson field have been sold, though to 
whom it is not known; the same rumors 
naming the U. S. Coal and Coke Co., the 
Solvay Colliery Co. and the Italian Gov- 
ernment as possible purchasers. Belief that 
the U. S. Coal and Coke Co. may be a 
possible purchaser is based on the fact that 
that company recently acquired a large acre- 
age from the United Thacker Coal and Coke 
Co., a part of such coal land purchased be- 
ing on Mate Creek, adjoining the Red Jacket 
property. Some time ago it was believed 
that a sale of the Red Jacket properties was 
in prospect, as an inventory was at that 
time made of the plants of the company, but 
at that particular time the sale fell through. 
The Red Jacket companies have extensive 
holdings on Mate Creek as well as in other 
parts of Mingo County. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The American Steam Con- 
veyor Corporation, of Chicago, announces 
that the Atlas Machinery and Supply Co. is 
now handling the sales of the American cor- 
poration’s products in its St. Louis terri- 
tory. The Atlas company has offices at 1416 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., and 
is a new sales organization in that vicinity. 
It is headed by William H. Patton, who re- 
cently returned to the United States after 
two years’ service in the army, during which 
time he was in nine branches of the ser- 
vice, gaining experience of great practical 
value. Associated with Mr. Patton is his 
brother, W. R. Patton, who for the past 20 
years has traveled the Central West, en- 
gaged in the sale of power plant equipment. 
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During the past four years he has repre- 
sented several large manufacturers as dis- 
trict manager. N. B. Stewart, who has 
been identified with the power plant machin- 
ery business at St. Louis for 25 years, has 
also associated himself with this company. 


Ottawa, Canada.—The Research Council 
of Canada announces that reports received 
from the Lignite Utilization Board indicate 
that a plant for the briquetting of lignite 
will be in operation near Estevan, Sask, in 
August next, which will produce 30,000 
tons of briquets per year. These briquets 
will sell for about $9.40 per ton in Winni- 
peg. It is expected that this may be the 
beginning of an industry which will in a 
measure help to solve the fuel problem of 
the Canadian West. The Council has ap- 
pointed a Fuel Research Board to under- 
take the investigation and standardization 
of the coal of western Canada, the reason 
for this step being that the Alberta coals 
are not of equal value. The use of infer- 
ior varieties in Winnipeg and other cities 
east of Alberta, tends to discourage the use 
ot western coal. If the coals were stan- 
dardized, the better varieties of soft coal 
might replace the soft coal now imported 
into Manitoba and Saskatchewan from the 
United States. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Pittsburgh and Hunt- 
ington business men have joined in organiz- 
ing the Tri-State Coal and Timber Lands 
Association with a capitalization of $600,000. 
The company will maintain offices in the 
Columbia Building, at Pittsburgh, Penn. 
and at 821 Fifth Avenue, Huntington. It 
is not the purpose of the company at this 
time to attempt operations anywhere but to 
deal in coal and timber leases, particularly 
in Logan and Boone County fields, where, 
since the strike has been ended, there has 
been an additional demand for coal lands. 
However, the company has made it plain 
that it may ultimately attempt to develop 
some of the properties which it may acquire. 
Officers of the new concern are: J. OC. 
Oney, president; G. H. Lealters, vice presi- 
dent; L. H. Cammack, secretary and Judge 
John L. Whitten, treasurer and counsel. 
Others largely interested in the new con- 
cern are: Howard A. Pratt, a Pittsburgh 
merchant; Harry W. Cannon, of the Alle- 
gheny County bar, and Dr. A. K. Kessler, 
of Huntington. 

Victoria, B. C.—It is reported from Lon- 
don, England, that re-organization of the Ca- 
nadian Collieries, Ltd., operating collieries 
on Vancouver Island, British Columbia, has 
been decided upon. As a result, the prop- 
erty will be handed over to the bond-holders; 
or, rather, the changes contemplated virtu- 
ally will have such an effect. On Jan. 19 a 
meeting will be held to authorize the plan. 
In this connection the London Times ob- 
serves: ‘“To what extent the company will 
be able to pay interest on debentures will 
depend upon the ability to sell the coal it 
can produce. The company has coal but 
the difficulty is to sell it in sufficient quan- 
tities, but trade on the Pacific no doubt will 
expend.’’ No statement has been given out 
by the company’s local management. whose 
headquarters are in Victoria. The Canadian 
Collieries, Ltd., has extensive holdings on 
Vancouver Island. It has producing mines 
at Comox, Extension and South Wellington, 
and coal rights throughout a large section 
of what is known as the Esquimalt & Nanai- 
mo Railway belt. 

New York, N. Y.—The Central Railroad 
of New Jersey has had in operation for sev- 
eral months, what is said to be the largest 
and most up to date coal terminal in New 
York Harbor, known as Pier 18, Jersey City, 
N. J. It is located in the Communipaw 
section of the Jersey City waterfront, west 
of Ellis Island, northwest of Bedloes Is- 
land. northeast of Black Tom Island, and, 
having a depth of 30 feet of water at mean 
low tide, it is accessible for large vessels. 
This terminal, costing in excess of $3,000,- 
000, consists of a reinforced concrete pier 
970 ft. in length (on which two McMyler Car 
Dumpers are now in operation), two thaw- 
ing houses, a yard layout with a capacity 
of 1500 cars and a modern power house for 
furnishing the necessary steam and electric 
power as well as compressed air for the 
manipulation of the machinery of the ter- 
minal. These facilities, combined with its 
central location in the harbor, afford many 
important advantages. The plant can dump 
50 cars per hr., giving a daily turn over of 
400 cars per 8-hr. working day or an an- 
nual capacity of 7,000,000 tons. 

New York, N. Y.—It is announced that ne- 
gotiations have been completed whereby Jen- 
kins Bros., of this place, will. in the near 
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future, increase their manufacturing facilities, 
by: owning and operating a plant in Bridge- 
port, Conn.. This plant will be devoted en- 
tirely to -the manufacture of the Jenkins 
valve—an engineering product which dates 
back to 1865, when Nathaniel Jenkins in- 
vented and first introduced the renewable disc 
type, of valve. It is expected that Charles 
V. Barrington, who has a wide experience in 
the manufacture of -valves, will be elected a 
vice-, resident. of the company. and will be 
in charge of the Bridgeport plant. The manu- 
facture of the Jenkins discs, ‘shect packings, 
pump valves and other mechanical rubber 
goods, will be continued at Hlizabeth, N. J. 
The Canadian branch, Jenkins. Bros. -Ltd., of 
Montreal, has recently completed alterations 
and additions to its brass valve department, 
and now has in course of construction, a 
new 192 x 80 ft. iron valve foundry. The 
Canadian branch supplies Jenkins valves 
throughout Canada and foreign countries, 
while the Bridgeport plant will make valves 
for use in the United States and 1isular pos- 
sessions 

Reading, Penn.—Announcement has just 
been made that the Reading Iron Co. has ac- 
quired the plant of the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Co., at Birdsboro, Penn. The acquisition 
of this important property adds to the al- 
ready extensive manufacturing equipment of 
the Reading company, 16 double puddling 
furnaces, with a three-high double muck 
mill, a 24-in. three-high skelp mill with four 
heating furnaces, and a nail factory of 75 
nail machines, the latter long known as one 
of the landmarks of the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania iron industry. Through this addition 
to its manufacturing facilities, the Reading 
Iron Co.’s skelp ¢apacity is increased by 
2800 tons per month, with a corresponding 
increase in the production of finished 
wrought iron pipe. The purchase of the E. 
& G. Brooke Co. represents the second step 
in plant expansion which the Reading com- 
pany has made since the present- executive 
management took charge a few months ago. 
Through the acquisition of the George B. 
Lessig Co. plant at Pottstown, Penn., last 
October, the Reading company secured an 
additional muck bar capacity of 2600 tons 
per month and incidentally became the larg- 
est manufacturer of cut nails in the United 
States. Through the acquisition of these 
plants the Reading Iron Co. is enabled to 
bring its muck bar and skelp capacity up to 
the capacity of its tube works and thus ab- 
solutely to control the quality of the ma- 
terial entering into its wrought iron pipe. 
The Reading Iron Co. now possesses the im- 
posing total of 136 double puddling fur- 
naces—equivalent to 272 single furnaces, or 
considerably more than double the number 
owned by the company’s largest competitor. 
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Hugo L. Siegel, formerly general sales 
manager for the Ford Roofing Products Co., 
is now with the Walter A. Zelnicker Sup- 
ply Co. as assistant to the president. 

G. B. Livingood, who for the past two 
years has been one of the sales engineers of 
the Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing 
Co., of Allentown, Penn., has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the mining and 
crushing department of this company. 


Percy F. Kuhleman, who for several years 
was traffic manager for the Rutledge & 
Taylor Coal Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, has 
resigned to accept a position with the Ster- 
ling-Midland Coal Co., of Chicago. Both 
companies have properties in southern Illi- 
nois. 

Albert A. Casey has joined the sales engin- 
eering staff of Henry P. Thompson, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who is a direct representative 
of the American Steam Conveyor Corporation, 
of Chicago. Mr. Casey is a graduate of the 
Ohio State University and a mechanical en- 
gineer 

J. F. White, of Logan, W. Va., has been 
appointed district mine inspector by W. 
Heatherman, chief of the Department of 
Mines. Mr. White will have charge of: the 
inspection of mines in the eleventh district. 
He was formerly connected with the Boone 
County Coal Corporation, as superintendent 
at its No. 10 plant. 

John R. Porter, who for the last year has 
been a manager of mines of the New River 
Co., operating in the New River field of West 
Virginia, has resigned to enter the oil busi- 
ness in the West. Mr. Porter had been in 
the service of the New River Co. for a num- 
ber of years, first as mine foreman and later 
as superintendent. 
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T. S. Cousins, general superintendent of 
two mines ownéd by the Equitable Coal and 
Coke Co., of Chicago,’ located at Duquoin, 
and Carterville, Ill., is now president of the 
Majesty Oil, Gas and Refining Co., with 
head offices in Duquoin; Ill. The company 
was recently formed and bought oil lands in 
southern Oklahoma; this company is now 
sinking several wells on the land. 

General S. B. Stanbery, manager of the 
Chicago Lumber and Coal Co., with offices. in 
the Union Central Building, has been ap- 
pointed as a trustee of the Cincinnati South- 
ern Ry., having been selected from a list of 
More than ozxfe hundred names presented to 
the Judges of the Superior Court for appoint- 
ment to succeed John W. Peck; the latter 
resigned his position upon his appointment 
7 the United States District Court judge- 
ship. 

Eugene McAuliffe, president of the Union 
Collieries Co, of St. Louis, Mo., and manager 
of the fuel properties of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., of St. Louis, delivered 


an address on Dec. 10, at a meeting of the: 


St. Louis section of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical engineers. This 
meeting was held jointly with the Associated 
Engineering Societies of St. Louis. At one 
time Mr. McAuliffe was manager of the Fuel 


Conservation Section of the Fuel Administra-. 


tion. 

John W. Meyer, formerly with the Secur- 
ity Coal and Mining Co., at Duquoin, IIl., 
and the Monitor Block Coal Co., of Carter- 
ville, Ill., is now superintendent of the mine 
owned by the Southern Gem Coal Co., of 
Chicago, which is located at Sesser, Ill. The 
Southern Gem Coal Co., is a new organiza- 
tion and the mine at Sesser has lately been 
sunk; a daily output of 2000 tons is ex- 
pected when the mine: is running full ca- 
pacity. Mr. Meyer has been connected with 
mining in southern Illinois for a number of 
years. 

E. A. Graig, who has been associated with 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. for 382 
years, is export manager of the new depart- 
ment beginning operations on Jan. 1. This 
export department was organized, with head- 
quarters in the Westinghouse Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., in order to provide facilities 
adequate to handle the increasing export 
business and to develop the company’s for- 
eign trade to a greater extent than has been 
heretofore possible. This department will 
be represented in the New York office by W. 
G. Kaylor and in South America by B. M. 
Oates. 

Henry Devlin will fill the position made va- 
cant by the death of John Newton. Mr. 
Devlin has long been a service member of 
the Mines’ Inspection Staff, and for years 
has shared with the late Mr. Newton the 
responsibilities of the inspection of the Nan- 
aimo district. He has had jurisdiction over 
the Comox and Extension coal mines. Pend- 
ing another appointment Mr. Devlin’s place 
is being taken by James Dixon, a member of 
the Board of Examiners, and who, under the 
terms of a recent amendment to the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, also is an acting in- 
spector. / ; 

Alexander Sharp, C. E., read a paper on 
‘*Coal and Its By-products’’ recently at one 
of a series of winter lectures being held 
under the auspices of the British Columbia 
Chamber of Mines. After speaking of - the 
waste involved in the use of coal direct from 
the mine he observed that the principles of 
carbonizing coal should be adopted to sup- 
ply cheap fuel for manufacturing and do- 
mestic purposes. Then the provincial iron 
ores would be smelted with a coke sold at 
$5 -a ton. Then years from now, he asserted, 
not a scuttleful of raw coal would be con- 
sumed in the City of Vancouver, and the 
foundation would have been laid for a great 
by-product industry. 


Robert Dick, of this city, recently pur- 
chased a half interest in the mine near 
Hurst, south of here, formerly owned by 
Messrs. Ross, Baskin & Smothers. Mr. Dick 
has been identified for a number of years 
with mining throughout this ‘district. The 
mine is now operating full time, having been 
opened up last fall. 

A loss estimated at $10,000 was caused 
recently when the office and supply house 
and several smaller buildings were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire at the mine of the 
Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co., near Clif- 
ford, Williamson County. ‘Ihe fire origin- 
ated from defective wiring. The buildings 
were amply supplied with hose and other 
fire fighting apparatus, but owing to the di- 
rection in which the flames traveled, it 
was impossible for these to be used. 
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Charles K. Blackwood died on Dec. 14. 
He was vice president, assistant treasurer 
and.a director. of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co., of Chicago, Ill.. Mr: Blackwood had 
been closely identified with and was an im- 
portant’ factor in this company’s growth 
during the past 17 years. ~ : 

John Newton, for many years district 
mines inspector with headquarters at Nanai- 
mo, B.. C., died on Dec. 6. Although ill 
for months he continued his official duties 
up to within a few days of the end, having 
been on a trip of inspection of the Britan- 
nia Mines, Howe Sound, when overcome, 
His death occurred shortly after he returned 
to his home city. Mr. newton’s work was 
almost entirely among the coal mines of 
Nanaimo District. 

T. Truxton Stiles, a member of the well 
known engineering firm of Conner & Stiles, 
of Huntington, died on Sunday, Dec. 14, at 
the home of his father, T. Truxton Stiles, 
Sr., at Norristown, Penn. He had gdne to 
Philadelphia to consult specialists, but be- 
came seriously ill upon his arrival there, and 
succumbed six days after reaching Phila- 
delphia. He had been a resident of Hunt- 
ington for five years and was 80 years of 
age. He leaves a wife and one chiid. 





Trade Catalogs 











Zelnicker’s Bulletin No. 275. The Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Folder. Pp. 12; 38%x84%; illustrated. 
List of special material and equipment for 
sale by this company. 

Motor Operated Brakes for Alternating- 
Current Service. The Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co., Wilwaukee, Wis. Booklet A. 
Pp. 4; 84%x11 in.; illustrated. Descrip- 
tion-of the brake and its application noted. 

Steam and Water Jet Apparatus. The 
Star Brass Works, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 
6. Pp. 10; 74%x10% in.; illustrated. De 
scription of the company’s syphons, ejectors, 
exhausters and vacuum boosters, their ap- 
plication and operation. 

Morrow Shaking Screens. The Morrow 
Manufacturing Co., Wellston, Ohio. Pp. 32; 
816x11 in.; illustrated, Descriptions and il- 
lustrations of types of equipment and com- 
plete coal mining plants designed and built 
by this company. 

General Applications of Bail Bearings. The 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Bulletin G-2. Pp. 42; 8%x10% in.; illus- 
trated. The object of this bulletin is to 
assist the designer and practical engineer in 
making applications of ball bearings in his 
work correctly and successfully. Such ap- 
plications to various types of machines are 
shown. 

Sullivan Utility Forge Hammer, Bulletin 
No. 72-D. Sullivan Power-Driven Air Com- 
pressors, Bulletin No. 75-R. Sullivan Tan- 
dem Compound Corliss Ais Compressors, 
Class ‘‘W C’’, Bulletin No. 75-U. The Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Respec- 
tively, pp. 8, 16 and 24; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
Description of the machines and uses to 
which they can be put. 








Coming Meetings 





Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Feb. 
10, 1920. at Fairmont, W. Va. Secretary, 
George T. Beil, Fairmont, W. Va. 

National Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors will meet at the Astor Hotel, New York 
City, Jan. 16, 1920. Secretary, R. D.- Hall, 
36th St. and 10th Ave., New Yark City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its next meeting 
Feb. 16 to 19, in New York City. Secretary, 
Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 59th St., New 
York City. 

The Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York will hold its next meeting Jan. 20, 
1920, at the Whitehall Club, New York City. 
Secretary, Charles S. Allen, 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
will hold its winter meeting Jan. 19 to 22, 
1920, at Denver, Colo.. with headquarters at 
the Albany Hotel. Ce-rctary, F. W.  White- 
side, Denver, Colo. 
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Production is curtailed by advent of Christmas holidays—Operation in nonunion fields is up to 
expectations—Industries hard up for fuel—More fuel oil to be used. 


_ ber of foreign-born miners stay away from the mines, 
sometimes until even after the first of the year, the 
production for the past week did not show the anticipated 
growth and even fell away. Although these men were not 
working, the railroad-car shortage was still a factor in the 
situation making it impossible in many sections to supply 
the heavy demand for coal. While the situation has been 
improved slightly, it will be some time before the coal in- 
dustry can again be normal. 

Many mines have been working short-handed, or with 
equipment which is not to their liking and not even enough 
of that. The operating conditions in the nonunion fields 
have continued to remain favorable, but there too, because 
of the demand arising from the union mines, the car supply 
has also tightened. However, the Railroad Administration 
has taken energetic measures to meet the car congestion 
and lack of empties. 

Without any certain assurance that the car supply will 
be adequately improved, it is difficult to state just what will 
happen in the next two or three weeks toward bringing the 
production up to closer conformity with demand. Although 
the producers are.doing the best they can to take care of 
both contract and spot customers, there is such a scarcity 
of fuel in some sections of the country that the enforcement 
of fuel restrictions is under consideration and operators 
are refusing new business. 

Although the possible withdrawal of the government price 
limits still seems within the range of reasonable hope there 
exists an impression that nothing can be gained by agitation 
for perhaps a month or two. ‘The Coal Commission opened 
its important sessions on Dec. 29, and the industry will 


B ECAUSE of the Christmas holiday when a large num- 


eagerly await the result of its deliberations. Will it decide 
that coal must be mined without profit because the product 
is valuable or will it decide that because coal is of great 
value those mining it are more justified, even than others, 
in expecting that a fair profit shall be allowed them? 

Industries, in general, are hard pressed for fuel, es- 
pecially the iron industry. In the Connellsville region, 
several furnace interests have been scouring both the bee- 
hive and the byproduct coke markets but with no avail. 
Manufacturing plants, in particular have been seeking to 
replenish their rapidly diminishing stocks. 


Anthracite maintains its record for steadiness, while the 
domestic sizes continue in good demand. The retail trade 
has been reaping the benefit of the fine midwinter demand. 
Zero weather and what has been, in some sections, a rather 
heavy fall of snow have created a large demand for domestic 
sizes from the small consumer, who is unable to store coal. 


Restrictions on the use of coal have been rapidly re- 
moved, the Director-General of Railroads having issued an 
order that an overseas movement of coal equal to 50 per 
cent of the quantity imported in October -may now be 
shipped from the ports of Baltimore and Newport News. 


The long strike will not be without its unfortunate con- 
sequences. The Brooklyn Edison Co. has contracted to 
receive 3,235,000 bbls. of oil a year for three years from 
the Sinclair Oil Co. This Brooklyn concern uses 350,000 
tons of coal a year. If it is to be removed from the ranks 
of the coal users the change will be a severe blow to the 
coal industry of New York and highly suggestive of a drift 
to oil which will be harmful to the coal industry and, we 
fear, detrimental to the new oil users also. 





WEEKLY COAL PRODUCTION 
The total output (including lignite and 


curtailment orders were in force. The total 
production is stimated at 386,000 tons, an 


normal. Anthracite steam sizes being shipped 
on purchase of ten days ago, but no more 
sales. Domestic sizes shipped somewhat more 





coal cokes) for the week ended Dec. 20, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey, is estimated at 10,431,000 net tons. 
The average during the four weeks immedi- 
ately preceding the strike, which may be re- 
garded as normal, was 12,089,000 tons. 

Compared with the week Lefore, the out- 
put showed an increase of 4,631,000 tons, or 
80 per cent. 
nificant when it is realized that in a single 
week the bituminous industry climbed from 
the depression of the strike period to a level 
of production higher than that of any week 
from mid-January to mid-August of the past 
year. Indeed, unless {ater returns cause a 
downward revision of the estimates, the 
curve of 1919 production has again crossed 
that cf 1918 

The output of anthracite during the same 
week is estimated at 1,727,000 net tons. 
This was a decrease of 355,000 tons when 
compared with the week before and lower by 
112,000 tons, or 6.1 per cent. than that of 

corresponding week, last year. 

A shortage of coke cars in the Connellsville 
region held the output of beehive coke during 
the week of Dec. 20 to a figure not greatly 
in excess of the preceding week when the 


The recovery ‘s the more sig- - 


increase of 25,000 tons over the week be- 
fore, but still 72,000 tons less than during 
the week of Dec. 6, just before the order cur- 
tailing output and restoring maximum prices 
went into effect. 

The maintenauce of the maximum prices 
on coke has weakened the strong premium 
upon converting coal into coke at the mine 
which existed Curing the period from Oct. 
31 to Dec. 8, when the war-time prices had 
been restored for coal, but not for coke. 
The fact, together with the recurrence of 
competition from by-product ovens as the 
latter receive supplies of coal, is believed 
to be in part responsible for the present 
level of production. 





Atlantic Seaboard 








BOSTON 


Only light shipments being made. Oper- 
ators apparently indifferent about taking on 
new business. No pressure to get coal for- 
ward. Poor car-supply affects volume for 
tidewater. Hampton Roads deliveries below 


freely. 

Bituminous—fFortunately for New England 
there 1s no’great anxiety over steam coal, else 
the present light volume both all-rail and by 
water would be disquieting. Most of the 
4000 cars that were being held by the rail- 
roads have now been turned over to the or- 
iginal consignees, and while many operators 
are trying to replace coal that was confis- 
cated the tonnage they have thus far been 
able to ship is relatively small. There has 
been a good deal of confusion over regula- 
tions covering distribution and even today 
there are Cifferent versions by different au- 
thorities of the rules governing shipments to 
tide-water. The result has been a geveral 
slowing up of deliveries all along the line 
and the trade is so diffident that there is 
practically no comment on the bituminous sit- 
uation. 

Even with permits in hand, operators are 


‘ apparently in-no rush to make shipments. 


Lack of cars and the attitude of labor are 
factors that keep production down and under 
the conditions it is not surprising that it is 
difficult to get assurances of shipment much 
before the first of the year. During the 
holidays output it expected to be very light 
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and yet there is no snap‘to the business. 
There are some who predict a lively market in 
January, when present stocks are still fur- 
ther depleted, but at this writing there is 
no advance sign of any such demand. The 
whole industry is depressed by the limits 
imposed by the Government and until some 
settlement is reached that will make unnec- 
essary the present fixed price schedule the 
market will doubtless continue in an un- 
healthy state. On contracts operators are 
free to ada the wage increase: on spot sales 
they are not so privileged. It is easy to see 
therefore that wherever possible the bulk of 
the coal will move on contracts. 

New England certainly betrays no wneasi- 
ness over continuing supplies either by water 
or rail. Rumors of a possible railroad strike 
early in January have put some consumers 
on a quiet canvass to get prompt coal but in 
general there is no pressure here from the 
steam trade. The recent ‘‘scare’’, so far as 
this territory was concerned, was largely ar- 
tificial. At no time was there any genuine 
distress that could not have been met 
promptly by allowing coal to move to destina- 
tion without interference. 

The tonnage for the various tidewater 
piers has veen considerably affected by pvuur 
car-supply. This has been notably true on 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and we are be- 
ginning to see the result of withholding cars 
during the whole month of November. At 
New York and Philadelphia the volume of 
coal standing is by no means large, but 
yet there seems an ample supply for current 
requirements. Shipvers are anxiously await- 
ing decision from Washington on the subject 
of export tonnage, a large amount of con- 
tract business being held up on this ac- 
count. 

Receipts of Pocahontas and New River at 


‘Hampton Roads are also below normal. Ship- 


ping plans were considerably deranged during 
the bituminous suspension and only grad- 
ually are the agencies able to straighten out 
their distribution. New England require- 
ments from Norfolk and Newport News have 
been smaller the current year than for sev- 
eral seasons past, and there is no reason to 
suppose there will any lack either of boats 
or coal to fill contracts here that are still in 
effect. 
Present prices on bituminous at wholesale 
range are as follows: : 
Cambria and 
Clearfield Somersets 


F.o.b. Mines, per net ton $2.95 $2.95 
F.o.b. Phila., per gross ton 5.158 5.158 
F.o b. New York, per gro ton 5.613 5.613 
Alongside Boston, ver gro ton 7.72 4.73 


The legal price on Pocahontas and New. 


River figures $4.692 per gross ton  f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, or $6.752 alongside Boston. 

Anthracite—A considerable tonnage of 
steam sizes was dispused of in New England 
when the bituminous strike scare was at its 
height, but now the demand has utterly re- 
laxed. Barley was sold. freely at‘ $1.75 @ 
$2.00 per gross ton f.o.b. mines, and even 
a tonnage of pea was readily absorbed. at 
circular prices. 

Egg, store and chestnut. are now coming 
forward in better volume. The cities, for 
the most part, are now well supplied. There 
remain, however, a number of smaller local- 
ities where there is much difficulty in getting 
forward even a limited supply. The outlook 
is that most of these requirements will be 
met within the next three or four weeks and 
that New England will then be over the 
hump. 

NEW YORK 


Domestic sizes continue to be short. De- 
mand is good. Steam coal situation slow 
with stocks accumulating. Bituminous situa- 
tion serious. Supplies short and restrictions 
as to shipments may be restored unless coal 
moves easier. Operators refusing new orders. 

Anthracite—-The fiurry in the situation 
during the low temperatures of a couple of 
weeks back has disappeared and the trade 
has again resolved itself into one of. supply 
and demand. Dealers are in the market for 
all the. domestic coals they can secure but 
they are not urging deliveries. Many of their 
customers have eaten deeply into their bins 
and are now ready to replenish their stocks. 

The trade is in a good position to take 
care of any urgent demand that may be made 
apon it, provided it is not too long-lived, and 
provided there would not be any interrpution 
in deliveries. 

Production was considerably curtailed dur- 
ing the week because of the holiday and the 
slowness of the men returning to work, many 
of the mines either operating with a reduced 
force the balance of the week or suspending 
operations entirely. The same situation is 
expected to prevail this week because of New 
Year’s Day. 

It is not expected that mining will become 
normal again until next week, and by the 
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time the coal mined then reaches its destina 
tion the stocks now on hand will be badly 
depleted. 

There is a steady but not urgent demand 
for shipments to Canada and New England. 
Salesmen returning from those sections re- 
port that dealers have good-sized stocks on 
hand and that their customers have been well 
provided for. 

Stove and chestnut are in heaviest demand 
with egg and pea close seconds. There are 
plenty of orders ahead to take all the coal 
available and wholesale dealers report re- 
celving many inquiries as to when deliveries 
may be expected. The peddler trade in New 
York City is now at its height and chestnut 
is the size most called for. 

The demand for the smaller sizes is slow 
and there is considerable disappointment. 
Buckwheat is the shortest of the steam coals 
and the only one of the three sizes that is 
not causing any anxiety to the shippers. The 
company circular prevails in most instances 
but inferior grades are said to have been 
quoted at slightly lower figures. Rice and 
barley are in over supply and some producors 
are stocking them. 

Dumpings at the local docks during the 7 
days ended Dec. 26 were 4114 cars a de- 
crease of 976 cars from the previous corres- 
ponding period. 

Retail dealers in this city have been asked 
to increase the pay of their drivers, yardmen 
and engineers, etc., the increases ranging 
from 65 per cent. to 100 per cent. and which 
will mean, if granted, an increase of at least 
25c per ton in the cost of coal. The com- 
mittee of dealers to whom the work of bring- 
ing about a settlement of the controversy has 
been delegated has not yet made its report, 
but it is expected that there will be an in- 
crease in pay granted. 

Following 1s the company schedule of 
prices for domestic and steam sizes at mine 
and this tidewater :— 


F.O.B. 
Mines Tidewater 

BrORet -.6 acs Sateeccalce $5.95 $7.80 
BEG o)- say) Riaaha wel gioraaiaecte 6.35 8.20 
BOGGC ay ose irete Bat Sele ha 6.60 8.45 
Chestguss. 5 * natidess 6.70 8.55 
CT OR eer ae 5.30 7.05 
Buk WhGQt~ 5 6-6 eiscieres 3.40 5.15 
RRQ =a) bceciece whe alain’ 2.75 4.50 
BOUOP 5" 5. - cub ee usrncwerd 2.50 4.25 
ARIOM ob dio ro ctx waiee ca 2.25 4.00 


Individual domestic coals are generally 
quoted at 75c per ton higher than the above 
prices., Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper parts are generally 5c higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight: rates. 

Bituminous—The local situation is not en- 
couraging. There is a shortage of. coal at 
the local piers .and.unless conditions improve 
quickly it may. be necessary to reinstate the 
rules of the Fuel Administration, insofar. as 
they relate to shipments to consumers who 
have reserve stocks .of. coal. 

Since the discontinuance of the rules a few 
weeks ago deliveries have been freely made 
with the result that.some consumers having 
reserve stocks, have received almost daily 
deliveries, while. public service corporations 
have been able to secure barely enough to 
see them through. With some of these cor- 
porations the situation has been serious and 
it is feared that unless movement of coal 
quickens other consumers may have to use 
less coal. 

With production reduced and a car supply 
which gives some mines barely 50 per cent. 
of theiz needs, receipts have been at low ebb 
and considerable of this has been taken by 
tne railroads for their. own use. 

The min: workers have not yet returned to 
the mines in as full force as was expected but 
larger numbers are looked for after the holi- 
day season. Some operators are not com- 
plaining at this time because of the poor 
car supply pointing out that with their cur- 
tailed working force they would not be able 
fo load anv additions cars to what they new 
receive. 

The supply at ‘the various harbor docks is 
iow and there is. much complaining of slow 
loading. The habor is filled with empty bot- 
toms while extra charges continue. 

Shippers are sold far ahead, and some are 
refusing new orders even at the full Govern- 
ment price 

With the removal of restrictions governing 
the bunkering of coastwise vessels, that end 
of the industry. showed an immediate im- 
provement. ; 

The dumpings at the local railroad piers 
during the 7 days ended Dec. 26 amounted to 
3017 cars an.increase of 971 cars over the 
previous 7 days. The number of cars on the 
tracks at the piers on Dec. 26 was 3156 as 
compared with 3044 cars on Dec. 19. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite activity maintained by wintry 
weather. Retail ordering only fair. Pre- 
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dicted heavy current consumption will create 
lively demand later. Dealers ask for more 
stove and nut. Egg quiet, and pea inclined 
to heaviness. Change of sizes again 

Trade in good shape-financially. Fair call 
for steam coals. Bituminous demand on best 
grades. Fair tonnage arriving. Car shortage 
handicaps. 


Anthracite—With snow-covered ground 
and moderately cold weather prevailing, the 
retail trade is moving along at a fair rate. 
Certain it is there is no snap to the trade, as 
the big supplies that most consumers have 
are sufficient tc carry them along for weeks. 
However, with a continuance of the present 
weather there is bound to come a time about 
February when there will be a strong desire 
on the part of the public to repienish sup- 
plies. With the month of December closing 
it must be said that taken altogether it has 
been a real winter month and the consump- 
tion of coal has been heavy, and it is because 
of diminishing coal piles in the cellars that 
the people are showing any interest at all in 
ordering. Even at that the few orders that 
are being placed are not urgent, as shown 
when the consumer still maintains his insist: 
ence for stove ard nut. 


There have only been moderate receipts re- 
ceutly, as the holidays have cut down produc- 
tion very considerable and this is not ex- 
pected to pick up until January is well under 
way, and even then should the weather be 
severe at the mines it will be sure to be con- 
siderably curtailed. It is quite likely that 
the slowing up of production for a few days 
was the only thing that saved the pea coal 
situation. The dealers are growing more in- 
clined than ever to hold orders on this size, 
as many of them fear they will not be able 
to move all they have on hand. Of course 
they are making good deliveries of this size, 
as the weather is entirely favorable to the 
movement of pea. Egg coal is also none too 
easy to move, as the urgent demand for this 
size has disappeared and the current call is 
only moderate. At this time all dealers dis- 
play. an entire willinghess to take all the 
stove and nut that is mined, and many of 
them insist that they are not being treated 
fairly. The claim is repeatedly made that 
these sizes are bringing heavy premiums in 
New England and this market’ suffers accord - 
ingly. Despite this claim the operators state 
that they are alloting their coal in equal pro- 
portions to all territories. This may pos- 
sibly be the case with the companies, but 
with the independents it is more than likely 
true that they are still taking advantage of 
more favorable prices in other districts. 

With the demand of the trade almost en- 
tirely centered: up in the two sizes—stove 
and nut—the old question of the operators 
shipping only two sizes bas again cropped 
up. It will be recalled that an attempt in 
this direction was made just prior to the 
war. At that time there was some sort of 
agreemcnt among the. producers to mix stove 
and nut, making a size for the range, _and 
then combine nut and pea for domestic heat- 
ing plants. Due to a lack of concert the 
scheme promptly fell flat.. It is really be- 
lieved that if the plan were to be adopted 
the ‘retailers would be strongly in favor of it. 
For one thing it will require just one-half 
the bin room and obviates much of the trouble 
of the people insisting on certain sizes. Cer- 
tain it is if pea continues to fall in public 
favor it will be up to the operators to take 
some drastic step to move their product. The 
dealers point out that the one great trouble 
with pea now is the heavy admixture of buck- 
wheat, and there is no doubt that the other 
sizes have been diluted in similar manner 
{t-is a sure thing that if the retailers are — 
first consulted on the question of two sizes 
they will insist that a standard of prepara- 
tion be agreed upon and lived up to rigidly. 
At any rate the proposition has not as yet 
passed beyond the gossip stage, but there is 
a general tendency to agree that next spring 
is really the opportune time for.the change 
if there is to be one. 


There has not been the least tendency 
among the chronic price cutters in’ the retail 
tradé to shade the price of pea'ccal. Us- 
vally this was the first size to feel the effects 
of such practices. Evidently the price-cut- 
ters have come to realize that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by attempting to move this 
size without a fair margin of prefit. In this ° 
connection it is doubtful if the dealers as s 
whole are now able to get a gross margin of 
profit of $2.50, as established originally by 
the Fuel Administration. This margin has 
been considerably cut inte since that time by 
greatly increased wages and the rising costs 
of. material, equipment, etc. However, th 
busines; continues to be operated on as nea 
a cash basis as possible, as the buying pub-. “ 
lic still has the money to pay for what it 
wants. For this reason every retailer is in 
the best of financial condition, and the year 
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Slosing has been one of prosperity to most 


of them. f 

The steam coals are not at all active. The 
demand for buckwheat is about reaching its 
height, as it always does in the winter season 
and for that. reason the current production, 
including washeries, is: well taken up, and 
coal of this size is moving from storage in 
good volume and long before spring comes 
will probably be cleaned up. But the same 
is far from being true regarding the other 
steam sizes. The best that can be said for 
rice is that the demand is good, but nothing 
to boast off. Much the same can be said of 
barley. Of course on boti of these sizes the 
consumption is greater than ever, but the 
production has also been greatly increased 
during the last two years by the completion 
of large washeries, and the consumption has 
uot keri pace with this. It is thought, nev- 
ertheless, that both rice and barley will be 
amply taken care of in the next year or so, 
as a type of stoker.is being introduced which 
burns thes« sizes very satisfactorily and new 
installations are being made all the time. 

Bituminous—There is no particular 
strength to the steam trade... There is of 
course a strong demand for coals of. the bet- 
ter grades, but very little of .this coal is 
reaching the spot market. Inasmuch as the 
Wage increase can be added to the contract 
price it naturally follows that the bulk of the 
production is being thus applied. There is 
quite a little fuel being offered at spot, but 
usuaily these are grades that ordinarily are 
not in demand, although the shippers are in- 
sisting that asking the top price of $2.95 pius 
15c, the same as for the best grades, which 
they are allowed to do under Government 
regulations. 

Tere 18 only a fair yolume of coal arriv- 
ing in this territory, as the Railroad Admin- 
istration has directed that good shipments 
continued to be made to the territories which 
suffered most during the shortage. In addi- 
tion the mines are badly handicapped by the 
car supply, which has lately “grown acute. 

the Pennsylvania districts most mines re- 

ort but a £0 per cent supply, with some as 
ow as 10 per cent. The wagon mines pro- 
ducing siiperior grades are able at this time 
to find a limited market, despite the fact 
that they are charging 50c a ton in excess of 
the $2.95 figure, which they are allowed. 


BALTIMORE 


Holiday period reached with the coal trade 
still in a state of uncertainty on many vital 
points. No satisfaction to be had on gov- 
ernment payments on seized coal despite pro- 
— Proms Ryo off ag ~ poor car sup- 

" emani 
7. ae light here in face 


Bituminous—Christmas has come and gone 
and New Years is at hand with the coal 
trade here in a state of uncertainty as to 
many vital issues. The throwing of respon- 
sibility from one government agency to an- 
other, not. alone in the matter of wage and 
price-fixing possibilities, but in regard to 
payment for coal actually seized by the gov- 
ernment and other important points as to 
distribution, etc., keeps the coal men guess- 
ing. In the matter of pay the trade here, 
which is affected to the tune of hundreds 
of thousands of tons seized from fuel at 
the piers or running there before Oct. 81, 
can gei no one in Washington to assume re- 
sponsibility for a ground of settlement. 
Shippers who made contracts with mines are 
being | pushed for settlement, and _ serious 
financial entanglements are becoming mani- 
fest as the result of the dallying policy at 
Washington. 


One government agency talks of settle- 
ment at the price this coal was sold for to 
export interests, another talks of settling 
at the mine contract price, and another even 
talks cf payment at the government price, 
although the coal was shipped and sold be- 
fore the government price was declared ef- 
fective. The whole thing is a fine mess. 
Several prominent coal men have recently 
spent many weary hours in Washington re- 
eenily to straighten out the tangle, but 
without success. Meanwhile from western 
Maryland and West Virginia complaints have 

red in «f ~ocr car supply. Some mine 

terests wired Congressmen that the miners 
were growing dissatisfied because the pro- 
duction could not be taken care of. All 
this week the car supply has run only be- 
tween 45 and 50 per cent., in many regions 
numerous mines have gore without cars to 
load for two and three days at a time. And 
the prospect is said to be for an even worse 
supply. A week or so ago the daily loadings 
on the divisions of interest here had run up 
to about 3000 cars, only about 600 short of 
normal, but this has dwindled until it is now 
running only from 2100 to 2600 cars per 
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day on the Connellsville, Western Maryland, 
Monogah and Cumberland and Pennsylvania 
R. R. While the Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced that Canton is again open for ship- 
ments of coal on coastwise, bay and harbor 
account, and Curtis Bay of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. is receiving shipments under 
permits, the total of loaded cars at both 
piers at this writing is not much above 200. 
Local industries are being kept going by 
careful distribution of the liné coal received 
here, but there is no oversupply anywhere. 
Demand furtunately is not over heavy. 
Antiracite—While rezvl cold weather hus 
descended “cre ond a fairly heavy snow has 
fallen, the lecal demaad for anthracite is 
now but moderate. ‘There was a brief spurt 
in orders, but,t!.is let uy when it was found 
that some dealers were short of certain pupu- 
lar sizes. Now everybody has spent for 
Christmas. and it will probably be mid-Janu- 
ary before there *s any real tush to get fuel 
to supplement part-season supplies laid in 
last summer and fall. Unless the winter is 
unusually hard the expected shipments be- 
tween now and Jan. 15 should take care of 


‘the situation fairly well, although yard re- 


serves here are admittedly very short. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car supplies probably about normal, but 
much under requirements. Steel mills not 
fully supplied. 

There are conilicting claims as to the ex- 
tent of the coal car shortage in the Pitts- 
burgh district. A fair guess is that on the 
whole car supplies are about equal to the 
normal average, whereby they fall far short 
of the number desird, tor coal operators are 
desirous of getting out maximum tonnages and 
large consumers are all anxious to build wo 
stocks again. They fear two things, a serious 
railroad blockade on account of winter 
trade interprets the action of Dec. 22, where- 
by the operators called off the meeting sched- 
uled to be held in Cleveland to consider the 
arbitration plan, as indicating that the op- 
erators accept the plan, as the miners have 
done, but it is thought a slip may occur nev- 
ertheless when the award is made. 

Practically all the steel mills that closed 
early in Decen:ber on account of lack of coal 
are in operation again, but many are not 
fully supplied and cannot operate as many 
departments as desired. Coai shortage is even 
referred to in the prognostications of some 
interests as likely to be more or less of a 
factor during the entire first quarter of 1929 
in limiting steel production. 

The coal market is quiet. there being little 
free coal through contract shipments abscorb- 
ing the great bulk of the output, but there 
is enough turnover to make a market, the 
market being of course at the full Govern- 
ment limit: Slack, $2.10, mine-run, $2.35; 
screened, $2.60, per net tore at mine, Pitts- 


burgh district, with a 15c brokerage allow-, 


ance in some instances. 


CLEVELAND 


The local fuel situation is better in every 
way. Slightly more bituminous than is need - 
ed for minimum requirement is being receiv- 
ed. Anthracite and Pocahontas shipments al- 
so are increased. The market is strong, ready 
to boom when government price restrictions 
ere taken off. 


Bituminous—With the great majority of 
southern and eastern Ohio mines again in op- 
eration, steam coal is moving into Cleveland 
in tonnages approximating normal. Estimates 
of receipts this week range from 70 to 85 
per cent. of normal. Not only have all in- 
austries heen supplied, but some of the larger 
ones getting fuel on contract are beginning 
to refuse it. For more than a week now the 
local fuel committee has not been functioning, 
and the only evidence of anything abnormal 
in the market is the government price 
schedule. Freeing of the market will not 
cause large increases, operators say, be¢ause 
pre-strike prices were not more than 15 per 
cent. highcr than the government maximums. 

So far the threatened car shortage has not 
made itself felt, and shipments are limited 
only by the labor supply. Steam coal users 
are showing a desire to contract and with the 
recent shortage in mind, it is expected some 
of the largest stockpiles in local history will 
be built up as soon as production permits. 
There is little demand for bituminous from 
domestic sources of consumption. With other 
fuels now available, the market for coke has 
almost disappeared. The $15 price has gone, 


and coke can be had in any quantity for $11, 


the lower figure of the strike-period spread 
of $11 @ $15. 

Anthracite and Pocahontas—<Anthracite is 
more plentiful now than Pocahontas but the 
demand is even lighter than in the usual holi- 
day time dullness. Prices remain unchanged, 
but dealers believe a slight advance will be 
made about the middle of January. Dealers 
plan to. make a large effort to get domestic 
consumers to stock in the spring and expect 
to stimulate demand greatly, with the fresh 
memory of the recent strike. Receipt of both 
of these grades are about. 65 per cent. of the 
pre-strike average, but is sufficient to meet 
all requirements. 

Prices of coal per net. ton delivered in 
Cleveland, with bituminous prices largely 
nominal, are: 

Anthracite—Egg, $11.75 @ 11.90; Chest- 
nut, 12.00 @ 12.20; Grate, 11.75 @ 11.90; 
and stove, 11.90 @ 12.10. 

Pocahontas—Forked, $10.00 @ _ 10.50; 
shoveled lump, 10.00; and mine-run, 7.40. 

Domestic bituminous—West Virginia splint, 
$7.50; No. 8 Pittsburgh, 7.20; Massillon lump 
8.25 @ 8.50; Cannel lump, 10.50; and Cos- 
hocton lump, 7.50. 


Steam coal—No. 6 slack, $5.25 @ 5.50; 
No. 8 slack, 5.10 @ 5.50; Youghiogheny 


slack, 5.25 @ 5.50; No. 8 % lump, 6.00 @ 
6.25; No. 6 mine-run, 5.25 @ 5.50; and No.. 
8 mine-run, 5.75 @ 5.90. 


BUFFALO 


Considerable increase of bituminous out- 
put. Feeling not confident. Jobbers would 
have preferred no settlement. .Anthracite 
pientiful. 

Bituminous—The situation improves slow- 
ly to all appearance, for the supply of coal is 
enough to meet the moderate demand, but 
the shippers do not like the looks of things, 
for they fear that the government is going 
to play into the hands of the miners and 
that the operators will submit rather than 
to try the strike all over again. As it looks 
now it might have been better to let the 


‘strike settle itself, which it might have done 


before now, if the miners had not believed 
that the national authorities would finally 
give them a big concession. 

The demand for bituminous is still lisht, 
but as the supply is not very certain it is 
well that it is so. The consumers laid in 
a big stock, only those with small storage 
capacity. The shippers did well by these 
and nobody in this territory suffered, but 
the supply was getting somewhat low when 
coal began to come in again. Jobbers re- 
port a wide difference as to amounts re- 
ceived. Some of them, who stand pretty 
close to the operators, are getting a good 
supply, while others are not doing much. 
They all find that most consumers are pretty 
well supplied. Canada seems to be well sup- 
plied. The fact that it is impossible to 
sell either breeze coke or steam sizes of an- 
thracile here or in Canada shows that the 
consumer is not badly off. 

All that the trade here can do is to wait 
for developinents. Some of the mine owners 
are able to report a good output. The miners 
came back readily enough, though they are 
not in good working trim yet, after their 
long lay-off. One or two mines kept active 
all tne time and have teraed out a nice 
1tevenue to the cwners. It is all a mixed 
mess, in seme respects worse than it was 
with the men ont. but if the proceedings 
promise an early settlement of the difficulties 
it would be easy to stand it all, but the 
promise is ncne too good. 

Anthracite-- The situation is easy. The 
shipping companies had promised that as 
soon as the lakes were closed they would 
continue the shipments and turn the coal 
into the city retail trestles and the did so. 
as they had done last winter. The result 
was that from the first there was all the 
coal that the retailers could well handle and 
the consumers were rapidly supplied. They 
found that there was coal enough and they 
did not buy more than they needed. It is 
not expected that anything short of a strike 
will change the situation. 

It is reported by jobbers who are handling 
independent anthracite that they are also 
feeling the increase of supply and are not 
able tc get the big premiums on their out- 
put that they have been getting. It may 
easily happen that they will soon have to 
sell down close to circular prices. Quite an 
amount of smallpox has developed at vari- 
ous points in Canada, and a quarantine has 
been set up here, nobody being allowed to 
cross the border this way without being 
vaccinated, which many people look upon 
as a big hardship. Then the money ex- 
change is so high against Canada that it 
adds much to the cost of everything. Some- 
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times as much as 12 cents on a dollar is 
charged. 


Coke—The demand for any grade of coke, 
from the best to breeze is light, though 
some of the jobbers report a fair amount of 
sales of coke for furnace use at former 
prices, $9 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
$8 for 48-hour furnace, $7 for off grades 
and $7.75 for domestic sizes. There js no 
market for breeze coke. One shipper who 
used to handle quite an amourt of it reports 
that it can hardly be given away. The 
iron furnaces in this district are running 
normally, apparently experiencing no dif- 
ficulty from strikers. 


COLUMBUS 


With a short car supply and indifference 
on the part of some of the miners, there is 
a still further reduction in the output in all 
Ohio mining regions. Demand for all grades 
is good. There is no marked scarcity in 
any grade. Some coal is reaching the mar- 
ket from West Virginia and Kentucky. 


The reduced car supply is now worrying 
operators and shippers in Ohio territory. 
With thousands of Ohio cars in the West and 
Northwest and with little prospects of re- 
turn before a month, the car supply in Ohio 
districts amounts to about 50 per cent. of 
normal. In some sections the supply of 
equipments even lower than that figure. Rail- 
road officials hold out no hope for immediate 
improvement and consequently production 
will be in a reduced basis for some time. 
This state of affairs in the face of a strong 
demand for all grades is causing consider- 
able apprehension in the minds of coal men. 
With severe winter weather in prospect, it 
is feared that a fuel scarcity may result. 

Production in the Hocking Valley dis- 
trict during the past week has been about 
40 per cent. This is caused not only by 
lack of cars but also because of the disposi- 
tion of some miners to wait until a final set- 
tlement of the wage scale is effected before 
returning to work. This is most apparent 
at the smaller mines. In some instances 
smaller mines have not resumed operations 
at all and others are operated with a small 
working force. In eastern Ohio the car sup- 
ply is about 50 per cent. and production is 
about 35 to 40 per cent. Pomeroy Bend 
has about 50 per cent. production while GCam- 
bridge and Crooksville report about 40 per 
cent. output. 

The domestic trade is firm in every re- 
gard. Demand from dealers is strong and 
all ask for immediate shipment. Retail 
stocks are depleted and few have any re- 
serves to speak of. In a few instances deal- 
ers had 25 to 40 cars of coal come in when 
the fuel regulations were lifted, but those 
were exceptional cases. Consumers have 
placed orders for larger deliveries and many 
are in the market for their remaining win- 
ter’s supply of fuel. Retail prices are still 
unsteady, depending on the price paid by 
the dealer. A tendency to standardize these 
prices is noted now. Hocking lump retails 
prices $6@$6.50, while mine-run is about 25 
@50 cents:‘less. Pocahontas lump is quite 
scarce and sells around $8.50. Some Poca- 
hontas mine run is found. West Virginia 
splints retail in the neighborhood of $7.50 
for lump and $7 for mine run. 

The steam trade is also strong with the 
possible exception of screening where there 
is a slight slackening: Steam plants are in 
the market for reserve stocks as they used 
up a large part of surplus during the sus- 
pension. Rubber plants are good purchasers 
and the same is true of iron and steel con- 
cerns. Public institutions and public ser- 
vice concerns are buying actively. General 
manufacturing is also in the market. Rail- 
roads are not taking a large tonnage at the 
present time. 


CINCINNATI 


Coal receipts in the local market last 
‘week were curtailed because of the Christ- 
mas holiday. There was little or no change 
over the previous week, the car shortage 
still remaining the prime factor for hindering 
production. 


An acute car shortage throughout all the 
coal-producing regions of West Virginia dur- 
ing the last half of this week largely coun- 
terbalanced the gains made in the produc- 
tion by the resumption of operations on a 
normal scale in the organized fields of West 
Virginia. Production following the strike 
settlement reached its pinnacle about the 
middle of last week in West Virginia. From 
that time on the dwindling car supply cut 
down the output from day to day. Local 
pal men expected the car shortage, but it 
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was not expected to be quite so acute. 

While the mines in the New River region 
from which Cincinnati gets the majority of 
its fuel felt the pinch of a car shortage to 
less extent than mines in other parts of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., yet the begin- 
ning of a car shortage even in that section 
made itself felt. All but eight mines in the 
New River field are now in regular. operation 
and of the eight only two are still affected 
by the strike. 

: The retail business has not picked up any 
since the strike has been settled because 
producers are unable to keep pace with their 
contracts. Receipts in all: grades of ‘coal 
were very light the entire week. ‘Industrial 
plants have been making a demand for steam 
coal which has been about evenly met by 
dealers. 

It is the belief of operators that the car 
shortage will even grow worse as the ‘new 
year approaches, owing to the pressure for 
cars in the West. Locally the situation is 
satisfactory when considered in connection 
with outside conditions. The trade is not 
suffering from the lack of coal, although it 
cannot be said to be entirely satisfied with 
the tonnage on hand. 

Jobbers have had a strenuous time filling 
the orders placed in the summer and fall 
months. Thesé orders have been pretty well 
cleaned off the books and comparatively few 
new orders are being received. Reports 
show that the receipts of bituminous coal 
here for the last week were far from normal 
owing to a majority of the miners not re- 
turning to work the day following Christ- 
mas. Operators are of the opinion that as 
soon as the railroads remedy the car short- 
age production will be brought to normal, as 
a majority of the mines in both West Vir- 
giria and Kentucky are back to work. 


DETROIT 


With shipments of bituminous still falling 
short of the movement before the strike, 
free coal is not plentiful. 


Bituminous—Various causes appear to be 
interfering with the restoration of bitumin- 
ous shipments in the volume that was ar- 
riving in Detroit before the recent strike. 
Coal is coming from the reopened mines, 
but in smaller quantity than before. Job- 
bers say this is in part due to insufficient 
supply of mine labor, owing to miners in 
some distrits having entered other lines of 
industry, and in part, also, to the inability 
of the mines to get sufficient car supply to 
handle normal shipments. ° 

Some of the mines that were shipping 
heavily during the strike period are reported 
to be sending out less coal now either be- 
cause of the inadequate car supply or be- 
cause the mine workers feel the time is 
opportune for taking a rest to celebrate the 
holiday period. 


The consumers. of steam coal who have 
contracts find their position is advantageous 
as a considerable part of the coal now mov- 
ing is to apply on these obligations. The 
operators, however, are giving notice that 
prices will be a little higher than at first 
arranged because they are availing them- 
selves of the contract privilege of making 
adjustments in selling price to meet the 
higher scale of wages now in effect at the 
mines. This means an advance of 25 or 
30c. a ton in cost of the coal to the buyer. 


With the supply of free coal very much 
curtailed, buyers who have been satisfied to 
pick up coal as they could, without con- 
tracts, are finding it less easy to meet their 
requirements, though they still have the 
privilege of buying at the prices established 
by the Fuel Administration. 


Anthracite—Jobbers say that a week or 
so of extremely low temperatures would 
probably bring such an active demand for 
anthracite from domestic consumers that re- 
tail dealers would be unable to supply their 
customers. Stocks on hand are of small 
size, while shipments are irregular with de- 
livery uncertain. The improvement that was‘ 
expected to materialize following the close 
of the lake navigation, is not yet apparent. 

Lake Trade—Failing to force. a passage 
through ice in the Straits of Mackinac, the 
steamer B. F. Berry, bound from Buffalo to 
Milwaukee with 10,000 tons of hard coal, 
has been placed in winter quarters at St. 
Ignace, Mich., without removing her cargo. 


TORONTO 


Market quiet. Bituminous supplies ex- 
hausted. Dealers awaiting shipments. Gov- 


ernment prices not yet fixed. Plenty of an- 
thracite on hand. 
The market is quiet as domestic needs 
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have been generally well supplied and drders 
for soft coal in any quantity cannot be filled 
as supplies are practically exhausted and 
noné is now coming forward. Dealers an- 
ticipate receiving considerable consignments 
in the course of a few days. Government 
prices for coal have not yet been fixed, so 
quotation for wholesale lots cannot be 
given, as dealers do not know what they 
will be allowed: to charge. Some of the 
yards have small quantities on hand for 
the retail trade. There are plentiful sup- 
plies of anthracite on the market since: the 
closé of navigation, and no shortage is an- 
ticipated. 


Quotations for short tons are as follows: 
Retail— " 
Anthracite, egg, stove, nut and gratg. $12.75 
9 


POR. . occ deced Gina eae ae 25 
Bituminous: st@im-. 555°. cca kd een 9.00 
SeGR ssc. es cee eee Chee en 8.00 
Domestic: lump i ooo Sis oie ckeeeor en 9.00 
Caneel 0. 56.05 v's vivian edo ew cae 12,50 
BIRMINGHAM 


Demand for steam coal good, but not 
specially insistent. Domestic grades scarce, . 
the supply being very much short of require- 
ments for the better grades.. Output of coal 
considerably reduced during the holidays. 
Car supply ample to move all coal mined. 


The demand for steam coal, though not 
considered. specially strong, is sufficient to 
absorb all the coal available above contract 
réquirements at this time, as the mines are 
making heavy shipments to contract cus- 
tomers whose quota was entirely or partially 
diverted to other courses during govern- 
ment distribution of fuel. Until such de- 
layed shipments are caught up with, the 
tonnage for the spot trade and new con- 
tracts will necessarily be restricted. Oper- 
ators are very cautions in taking on new 
business of any great volume in the way 
of contracts until conditions become more 
settled. There is no surplus coal of the bet- 
ter grades available, but some tonnage of 
Carbon Hill and other medium and lower 
grades can be had. 


Domestic grades continue to be scarce. 
No retail yards have any considerable stock, 
but the retail demand at this time is spas- 
modic, being governed by the changing 
weather conditions, and the receipts, while 
light, have about equalled the outgo so far. 


The Alabama field produced 320,000 tons 
during the week ending Dec. 20, as per fig- 
ures compiled for the Geological Survey, 
closely approximating the output of Oct. 25, 
1919, of 384,000 tons, which was the record 
production since the relinquishment of Gov- 
ernment control last January. Production 
for the present week was crippled consider- 
ably by the shortage of labor during the 
holidays. Oar supply continues sufficient to 
meet all requirements. 


LOUISVILLE 


Holiday layoffs and car shortage holding 
back production. Demand for all grades 
good. Continued mild weather making sup- 
plies go further. Ne serious shortages being 
reported. 


Operators claim that holiday layoffs are 
further decreasing production throughout the 
fields, while car shortage is having its ef- 
fect, as many mines loaded up with empties 
last week had trouble in securing supplies 
this week. Shipments as a whole have been 
vety fair up to the present time. However, 
miners in many districts have not returned 
to work in any great numbers, or have 
walked out again over closed shop argu- 
ments. 


Operators realize the need for collective 
bargaining and accord it, but will not deal 
with a union, and it is merely with the men 
as to whether or not they will work. 
facts of the case probably are that there are 
many small mines that cannot operate profit- 
ably today on Goyernment prices, and there- 
fore are down and making no effort to re- 
sume. The wagon mines have entirely been 
lost as a result of higher wages and reduced 
sales values, with the result that many of 
the smaller mines are not turning a weel. 


The retail demand for coal is fair, only 
there is not being any special activity shown 
by domestic consumers in efforts to secure 
fuel. Retailers are getting fairly good de- 
liveries, and report that deliveries are mov- 
ing fairly well, but at that there isn’t much 
snap to the present demand. 








tors 
_ extra on to the pre-strike prices. 
~-words, 
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Louisville retailers, as a whole, report 
that profits on the year will run much be- 
low normal, due to the fact that summer 
stocking was done on a very low margin of 
profit, and winter business has not been suf- 

cient to keep the retailers busy. Jobbers 

report very little business, as they could 
not secure coal from producers, who are 
dealing direct with industrial buyers and 
retailers. 

River shipments to both the Cincinnati 
and Louisville markets were heavier during 
October and November, due largely to the 
strike situation. In October, Louisville re- 
ceived 4828 tons by water, as against 4580 
tons in 1918; and in November, 4112 tons 
as compared with 569 tons last year. Cin- 
cinnati has been averaging nicely all year, 
her lowest river tonnage being 11,613 tons 
in January, with 197,563 tons in September. 
However, in July, 1918, Oincinnati received 
791,532 tons by river in one month, and 
hasn’t gone beyond the 100,000-ton limit 
but once this year, whereas she shipped in 
116,851 tons in May; 190,617 tons in June 
and 781,532 tons in July, 1918. However, 
her shipments this year have been much 
steadier than those of last season. Louis- 
ville in 1918 had 40,857 tons in July, where- 
as her best showing this year was 17,046 
tons in June. There has been good river 
stages all year, and coal has been received 
every month, but tonnage is lacking. 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supplies very poor. Many blast fur- 
naces short of coke. 

Coke car supplies in the Connellsville reg- 
ion continue to be very scant, and production 
is little if any above the reduced rate of the 
one week in which there was Government 
limitation of output. Coal car supplies have 
been fairly plentiful. All the coke output 
appears to be going against regular con- 
tracts, leaving nothing to be offered in the 
open market, while there is a heavy inquiry 
for both small and large lots of furnace, with 
@ moderate run of inquiry for foundry coke. 
One consumer has canvassed the trade, both 
the beehive producers and the by-product op- 
erations, for 10,000 tons of prompt furnace 
coke and has secured nothing. Nearly all 
the furnaces interests that regularly use 
Connellsville coke would take on more or 
less if available at the Government limit. 
All the furnaces that have contracts for 
coke are hoping that Government price con- 
trol will be continued indefinitely, as they 
fear removal of the restriction- would re- 
sult in some of the coke that is due on con- 
tract being sold at fancy prices for prompt 
shipment. The market remains quotable at 
Government limits, $6 for furnace and $7 
for: foundry, per net ton at ovens. 


Middle West 








MID-WEST REVIEW 


The coal market in the Middlewest is still 

far from settled. The same spirit of un- 
certainty and doubt which prevailed immedi- 
ately before and during the strike is still 
with us. This, to a very large extent, is 
entirely due to the fact that all of the old 
powers of the Fuel Administration are now 
invested with the U. 8. Railroad Adminis- 
tration, headed, of course, by Walker D. 
Hines. 
.,The operators and jobbers of Illinois and 
Indiana coal have not forgotten how, earlier 
in the season, Mr. Hines’ organization did 
everything they could to weaken and batter 
down a coal market which was, at that time, 
quite weak enough. It is not exaggeration 
to say that the coal trade is not looking to 
Mr. Hines for any favors. . 

Before the strike practically all the pro- 
ducers and. jobbers of good coal had on 
their books enough business to run them for 
some time, say anywhere from six to ten 
— perhaps further. This being the 

case, as soon as the strike was temporarily 
settled, and the men back at work, the oper- 
ators began filling all of their old orders at 
the old prices. They were entitled to do 
this under a ruling of the Fuel Administra- 
tion dated Nov. 13. In addition to shipping 
coal ad the old prices a number of opera- 
have added from 24c. to 26c. per ton 

) In other 
if a man bought a car of good south- 
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ern Illinois prepared coal at $8.25 at mines, 
he now pays $3.50 or $8.51 for the same 
thing.. This is strictly within the rights 
of @ operator, as all of their contracts 
carry a clause providing for additional pay- 
ment should the cost of mining be increased. 
Beginning in the middle of last September 
the coal market started to strengthen and 
advance slowly but surely. The summer 
months in this territory were particularly 
noteworthy because there waa practicaliy no 
demand for coal. The public was not inter- 
ested and did not want to buy. As a re- 
sult buying was very largely concentrated 
from after Sept. 15 to Nov. 1, the date of 
the strike. As a result the average operator 
had more orders on his books than he could 
eomfortably take care of. 

Naturally he does not take kindly toward 
entering orders for shipment at Government 
prices, these prices approximately are $1.00 
per ton lower than the orders which he has 
on file. Of course some of the larger and 
better known operators are taking care of 
their established trade whether or ‘not they 
had orders placed prior to Nov. 1. The 
situation which has been brought upon us is 
going to work an undeniable hardship on a 
number of retail dealers and factories, be- 
cause they cannot pay more than the Gov- 
ernn@nt price for the coal, and the operators 
have so much higher priced business already 
on their books that they cannot see their 
way clear to accept further obligations at a 
lower price. 

The car situation has been only fair since 
the ending of the strike, and indications are 
that it will not improve very materially as 
the season advances. Coal operators read 
with a sigh of relief that a definite date at 
last has been set for the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership. The service ren- 
dered by the railroads, while under the su- 
pervision of the Railroad Administration has 
proved anything but satisfactory to the op- 
erators. The labor situation still remains 
doubtful. In a great many cases the men 
returned to work, and are doing their best to 
make up for lost time, but in other cases 
the miners are showing a spirit of unrest and 
dissatisfaction, which at a later date may de- 
velop into serious trouble. Uncertainty is 
the keynote of the whole situation in the 
middlewest. 


CHICAGO 


Taken all in all the coal situation is fairly 
satisfactory. Very few factories now are 
liable to close down on account of no coal. 
Practically every householder is fairly well 
supplied. 

Chicago is now back to normal, as all re- 
strictions brought about by the coal strike 
have been lifted. Coal from different pro- 
ducing fields in Illinois and Indiana is ar- 
riving in the city in liberal quantities and 
dealers who have been dangerously out of 
fuel now have an opportunty to renew their 
stocks. It cannot be said that there is any- 
thing like enowgh coal today, but there is 
enough to keep the wolf from the door for 
some time. 

Anthracite coal continues to arrive in fair- 
ly satisfactory quantities, and some eastern 
coal is coming in. We understand that the 
Railroad Administration has a big tonnage 
of diverted eastern coal on hand and is now 
undergoing some embarrassment as to the 
disposition of this diverted tonnage. 


Bituminous Coal 
Government prices for bituminous coal are 


as follows. 
Illinois 


Southern Illinois— 
Franklin, Saline and Williamson Counties, 


etc. 
f. 0. b. Chicago 
Per Ton’ Rateto 
Prepared sizes ........++.$2.55 $1.32 
MEMO END o.Sa/ls 0. 0.b6.0.0'0 pao? BUS 1.55 
DOROORINES ic 0's. 6006. oc0 dew Be O06 1.55 


In some cases, mines with extra facilities 
for preparing coal very carefully, are allowed 
to add 10c. per ton for special preparation. 
Central Illinois— 

Springfield District. 


Prepared sizes ........ o- 82.55 1.82 
2 eae ere - 2.85 1.382 
Screenings ....... a cowie 2.05 1.32 


Northern Illinois— 


Prepared sizes ........$3.25 $1.24 
oe eae >-0. une ae 1.24 
ERE SE Re ee 2.75 1.24 

Indiana 
Clinton Fourth Vein District— 
Prepared sizes ..........$2.55 $1.27 
Mime: Bam. 2. cicccccvccsce 2.08 1.27 
NEED, Cc cccccsvocece: Bee 1.27 
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f.e.b. Ohicage 
Per Ton Rateto 


Brazil Bloek— 


_ Prepared sizes ........$8.60 $1.27 

POD EE 0.6 cs ccucncsece Meee bene 

Screenings .... - 2.05 1.27 

Knox County, Fifth “Vein ‘District— 

Prepared sizes ..........$2.5 $1.87 

RMD RR ce ccacccesecoecce Meee LieT 

Screenings .......cccceee 3.08 1.87 
West Virginia 

New River and Pocahontas— 

Prepared sizes ..........$2.60 $2.60 


PUNO MEET. 655% sss ceceecs Some * 2.60 
Splint— 
Prepared sizes ..$2.75 to $3.00 $2.60 


MILWAUKEE 


Following are the current prices of eoal 
per ton at Milwaukee. 4n extra charge of 
75c. per ton is maue on coal carried into 
bins, and an additional charge of 25c. is 
added on all orders of less than one ton: 


Anthracite 
IID iow s. saeco sie ete ole-eibieleeeiee! Gone 
EE 56-010 60'n's'@.6 os e erarieve ce seeeess Ge 
INT. ai /av areraracore averaigiets Soraiee-creis.evsleiace) Sane 
RR SA ren mS 
Buckwheat ........ SicsvateGeieieweree oman 
Bituminous 
West Virginia, splint screened ....... 8.00 
BEIPREORE 60:00:61.0 0:0 page Rocke eka. cetnee Laren 


FIOGKING SCPOONEd. . oc cccccccccecces Tote 
Pittsburgh, screened .........eeee06 7.75 
Pocahontas mine run .............. 8.75 
Pocahontas, screened ..........++.. 11.00 
Cneettal CUGEEE .4.cccveccvcccccse, Oeee 
IRIN ea aia alps 51004-00014 wieis 6 010 6:0:c ea eae 
GURNEE +o a0 6 6 6:0:0-6:4 00+ 6:0(e4:0 in. 06 oS vicing SEGUE 


Steam Coal 


Youghiogheny, screened ............ 7.00 
Youghiogheny, pile run ............ 6.75 
Youghiogheny, screenings ........... 5.75 
Pittsburgh, screened ....... convenes Soe 
Pittsburgh, pile run ..... cainicnenewiete, Gn 
Pittsburgh, screenings ............. 5.50 
Hocking, screened ..........eee000. 6.75 
Hocking, pile run ...... dr eraielbauelelaises eae 
Hocking, screenings ..... Bod aiehewcee) ane 
West Virginia, splint screened aaewta ae 
West, Virginia, pile run ....... Cucec® (eune 
West Virginia, screenings ..... edie eee 
Kentucky, screened ....... bed Sceialevein 1) eee 
Kentucky, pile run .:...-ccccose ceo= eee 
Kentucky, screenings ........ es ecace< SORE 
Pocahontas, MING FUN. 2.06 ve ccccccee betO 
Pocahontas, screened ..........200- 11.00 
Pocahontas, screenings ...... avatalevevate:, SaNaie 
Oe a rere aia een e.6 o0cej0) eee 
ROW UE NOR 460 boc cucennes ee 
Bunker Coal for Steamers and Tugs 
Pittsburgh, lump ...... wiitete:s ateca aces. Gaae 
PAG UTED,< BIG BUR. 6.6 0:5 ik 6c cd cicte'nes .6 00 
Youghiogheny, lump ...... <aedaies ot ae 


Youghiogheny, pile run ............. 6 25 


ST. LOUIS 


Conditions almost normal in St. Louis. 
Good demand for everything. Mines work- 
ing steady with plenty of equipment. No 
nigh grade coal, Country conditions still 
ad. 

. The local situation is in fine shape, every- 
thing considered. The weather thus far 
has been ideal. It has been just cold enough 
to justify an even demand for fuel. 

There has been a good tonnage of Mt. 
Olive and Standard coming in regularly, the 
mines working steady, having plenty of 
equipment, although most of it is eastern 
equipment, principally hoppers, which the 
trade in the west is unaccustomed to using 
and in many places these hoppers cannot be 
unloaded. 

There is practically no Franklin County 
coal coming in at the present time and very 
little from Carterville. The dealers must 
pay $3.50@3.60 for this coal» when the 
Government contends that the price should 
be $2.55@265. The dealers in St. Louis 
and vicinity are protesting to Washington 
and have asked the United States Attorney 
Gencral to take some action against the 
Franklin County Operators’ Associstion to 
con.pel tkem to ship on the unfilied orders 
at the price prevailing at time of shipment. 

There is not anthracite coming in and 
practically no smokeless coal. 

The Government price prevails on Stan- 
dard and Mt. Olive coals, bey | $2.55 @2.70 
for the domestic sizes, 5@2.50 for 
mine run, and g2.05@220" for. screenings. 

-The retail prices for coal are, f. 0. b. side- 
walk, Carterville $6.20, Mt. Olive $5.7° a~ 
Standard $5.45. 


} ‘ 





